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The memory of the people 
is proverbially short. Today they 
may surrender without a struggle 
precious rights or privileges for 
which they made the supreme 


sacrifice but yesterday. If the 

leaders of American business 

today have no suggestions for 

meeting the present situation 
beyond proposing a general CN 


restriction of the educational 
opportunities of boys and girls 
of the nation, then are they 
intellectually bankrupt. 
—George S. Counts 
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Activities of the Joint Commission 


on the Emergency in Education 
John K. Norton, Chairman 


HEN the Joint Commission on the 
WY imersency in Education was ap- 

pointed in January, 1933, one of its 
first tasks was to create an organization 
through which it could receive proper guid- 
ance in the development of its program and 
through which it might translate its program 
into action. Th'‘s organization has been com- 
pleted. Guided by the policy of creating as 
little additional machinery and organization 
as possible, the Commission decided to work 
with and through the officers of national, 
state, and local educational organizations and 
those of state and local school systems. 

The Commission has accordingly appointed 
a board of approximately five hundred 
regional consultants, composed mainly of 
officers of the foregoing agencies. These 
consultants are being called together in a 
series of regional conferences which have 
offered those on the firing line an opportunity 
to advise the Commission as to its program; 
have permitted the pooling of ideas concern- 
ing constructive action aimed at emergency 
problems; and have permitted the discussion 
and dissemination of printed material con- 
cerning the crisis in education. Regional 
Conferences have been held in Kansas City, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Atlanta, and Detroit. 
Another is scheduled for Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in November. Still others will be con- 
ducted later during 1933-34. 

It is planned to hold additional conferences 
until emergency conditions cease to exist. 
They are proving te be indispensable as a 
means of maintaining morale, pooling ideas, 
and carrying out the program of the Com- 
mission. 

A bimonthly news letter is sent regularly to 
all regional consultants. These letters trans- 
mit statistical information as to the effect of 
the depression on school programs, legisla- 
tive developments, reports of the Commission, 

By John K. Norton, Delta 87, Professor of Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, and Chairman 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education. 
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and other material of particular significance 
in the current crisis. 

It was early recognized that it was desir- 
able to create facilities for the regular collec- 
tion of current information concerning the 
effect of the depression on education, and that 
means should be provided for the wide dis- 
semination of this information. The head- 
quarters staff of the National Education As- 
sociation has promptly and effectively con- 
ducted a number of investigations, assembling 
needed facts. The United States Office of 
Education is carrying on a series of timely 
studies, dealing with important phases of the 
educational situation. State education asso- 
ciations, state‘departments of education, and 
many other agencies are also active in as- 
sembling needed information. 

The Commission has developed a series of 
publicity projects in order to disseminate 
widely the facts collected. It has furnished 
live material for newspaper releases, maga- 
zine articles, and radio broadcasts. 

A series of twenty-five nation-wide radio 
broadcasts by well-known laymen and edu- 
cators was organized during last April and 
May through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The carefully pre- 
pared addresses of this radio series constitute 
a store of unexcelled material in brief form 
on vital educational issues growing out of the 
crises. Thousands of copies of these ad- 
dresses were distributed in response to a 
nation-wide demand which followed each 
broadcast. 

Six months ago there was little understand- 
ing on the part of the public in general of the 
seriousness of the educational crises. This 
situation has already been corrected. News- 
paper editorials, articles in periodicals of na- 
tional circulation, and other mirrors of public 
thought are now reflecting a keen apprecia- 
tion of the harmful forces which are menacing 
schools and colleges in many communities. 

It was early recognized by the Commission 
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that under cover of the depression, proposals 
were being made which struck at the very 
roots of the principles upon which free public 
education has been developed in this country. 
It has been proposed that the payment of tui- 
tion be required of all high school attendants. 
It has been suggested that schools should be 
concerned principally with the education of 
leaders, and that children with limited re- 
sources, either intellectual or financial, should 
be satisfied with a narrow factual education 
terminated at a relatively early age. 

It is the belief of the Commission that those 
interested in perpetuating the American 
dream of equal opportunity and in guaran- 
teeing educational facilities of a character 
which will permit every child to develop such 
talent as he possesses, should not shrink from 
the attacks which are being made on free pub- 
lic education. 

There have been few times in American 
history when conditions have so clearly 
pointed to the necessity of making adequate 
and general provision for free education. 

We now recognize that we can no longer 
rely upon the automatic operation of so- 
called economic laws to regulate our complex 
industrial order. Increased intelligence and 
greater consideration for the general welfare 
must characterize the leadership of the nation 
if we are to accomplish the extremely difficult 
task of regulating our infinitely complex 
social and industrial structure. Equally im- 
portant, we must have great numbers of fol- 
lowers sufficiently intelligent to require our 
leaders to make the alterations in our political 
and economic institutions, which a complex 
and rapidly changing civilization constantly 
demands, and to appraise properly the sound- 
ness of the alterations which these leaders 
put into operation. 

At one stroke the nation recently abolished 
child labor. Various estimates reaching 
100,000 and more have been made as to the 
number of children between the ages of 14 
and 16 who will be eliminated from industry 
and thrown back into the schools by the codes 
developed under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. The operation of these codes has 
whipped into a gallop the trend towards a 
shorter and shorter working day. The two- 
edged sword of leisure time is being thrust in 

the hands of millions, whose day has been 
filled with the demands of occupational life. 
The dangers of placing this weapon in un- 
trained hands have been repeatedly shown 
in the history of the race. 
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These changes in American life, some of 
which have come upon us almost overnight, 
are setting loose forces which uncontrolled 
can easily result in the retrogression of our 
civilization. Such retrogression will un. 
doubtedly take place unless some vital factor 
is injected into the situation which on the one 
hand will neutralize the influences which 
make for racial deterioration, and on the 
other hand, will generate those which make 
for social regeneration. 

Education is the only means which the race 
has thus far devised which can provide this 
essential ingredient. Only education can 
develop leaders of sound training and larger 
social vision. Only education can create a 
level of understanding among the masses of 
the people, consistent with a planned social 
evolution under democratic control. Only a 
dynamic high school can be expected to pro- 
vide the differentiated facilities which will 
offer constructive outlets for the energies of 
the millions of youths who are finding that in- 
dustry offers them no opportunity. Only a 
widespread, intelligently developed program 
of adult education, which will go beyond even 
the proposals which are now being made by 
frontier thinkers in this field, can save us 
from our leisure time. Undisciplined, unedu- 
cated human beings will perish amid the pit- 
falls of the civilization which the machine age 
is producing unless education comes to their 
rescue. 

The rank and file of the American people 
can be brought to understand these things. 
The way is open to an educational revival 
even more significant than that which fol- 
lowed the World War and which has followed 
every previous major economic depression in 
the nation’s history. Opportunity is knock- 
ing at the door of education. 

It is such considerations which have led the 
Joint Commission to conclude that educators 
should not shrink from the attacks which are 
being made upon the schools. Rather we 
should invite a generai reappraisal of the pur- 
poses, scope, and procedures of public educa- 
tion in the light of the demands of the “New 
Deal.” It is proposed that through the press, 
the radio, and in open forum discussions, edu- 
cation should be made the subject of thought 
by great numbers of American people. On 
the basis of such thought and discussion, we 
should seek mandates from parents and from 
the rank and file of citizens as to the role 
which public education should play during 
the years which lie just ahead. 
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In order to provide a practical means for 
encouraging a widespread appraisal of educa- 
tion in the light of current conditions, a pub- 
lication tentatively entitled Evaluating the 
School Program is now being prepared. This 
publication is being developed with the co- 
operation of and through the financial assist- 
ance of Phi Delta Kappa, which has offered 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education indispensable help in the develop- 
ment of its activities. This publication will 
give practical suggestions concerning the or- 
ganization of open forum discussions and will 
provide background material valuable to 
leaders and others participating in these dis- 
cussions. 

This project is one of the most fundamental 
in its potential possibilities of any which the 
Joint Commission has proposed. It rests 
upon the relatively simple proposition that 
the principles upon which free public educa- 
tion has been developed will bear scrutiny 
even in a time of economic depression, that 
education has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose from a scrutiny of its purposes, scope, 
and procedures in the light of current condi- 
tions, and that such scrutiny will offer the 
best defense which can be made against the 
defeatist counsels which those of little vision 
are offering under cover of the economic 
crisis. 

Another major plank in the platform of the 
Joint Commission has to do with the financing 
of education. When this Commission was 
appointed, it was instructed to inquire into 
the difficulties, financial and otherwise, which 
the schools were encountering and to take 
action aimed to meet these difficulties: Ac- 
cordingly, much consideration has been given 
to the current financial difficulties of educa- 
tion. The Commission came to the conclu- 
sion that these difficulties are due to two 
causes: First, the general economic paralysis 
which began in 1929 and which has resulted 
in restrictions in both public and private 
expenditure. This first factor is beyond the 
control of educators as a group. They may 
cooperate with the national administration 
and other agencies which are striving to bring 
about economic recovery. The educational 
forces, however, are but one of a large num- 
ber of groups, which must intelligently and 
actively cooperate if economic rehabilitation 
is to be achieved. 

The other factor which has operated to re- 
duce the financial support of schools and col- 
leges is the inefficient and inequitable means 


by which education is financed in the United 
States. This second cause of the financial 
difficulties of education is less generally rec- 
ognized. It is none the less influential. In 
fact, in many communities it deserves to take 
rank with the depression itself as a cause of 
the emergency in education. This is notably 
the case in Chicago. The chain of influ- 
ences which has accumulated to wreck the 
public schools of Chicago began not in 1929, 
but in 1928. The fiscal system of this great city 
broke down a full year before the depression 
began. Chicago at no time has been econom- 
ically incapable of supporting essential pub- 
lic services. That it has failed to do so is 
quite as much due to an antiquated system of 
public finance as to the depression itself. The 
same may be said of a considerable portion 
of the states and communities which have not 
made adequate provision for the support of 
public education for the past two years. 

In the foregoing situation, the Joint Com- 
mission recognized a major factor in the cur- 
rent educational crises, which an intelligent 
and courageous educational leadership can do 
something about. Accordingly, the Commis- 


sion organized a National Conference on the 
Financing of Education, which met from July 


31 to August 11, 1933. This Conference was 
invited to assist the Joint Commission in the 
preparation of a brief, simple, but authorita- 
tive description of the essential procedures in 
the financing of education. To the Confer- 
ence came some thirty state and city super- 
intendents of schools, tax experts, and stu- 
dents of school finance. As the result of two 
weeks of intensive work, the National Confer- 
ence on the Financing of Education completed 
the drafting of a report which successfully 
distills from a vast amount of research and 
experience the essentials of a modern school 
finance program. 

The current emergency presents a pecul- 
iarly favorable time for securing substantial 
revision of the organization for school sup- 
port. The important legislation which has 
already been passed in such far-flung states as 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
California, and Washington, clearly reveals 
that this is a timely period to secure sub- 
stantial revisions in the financial structure 
upon which rests educational support. The 
very seriousness of the emergency is forcing 
such revisions. 

No better financial defense for the schools 
can be offered during the next two years than 

(Continued on page 104) 











School Finance Charter 


Essentials of a Modern School Finance Program 


ELIEVING that the financing of schools 

is a paramount public concern, basic 

to the present and future welfare of our 
democracy, the following program is of- 
fered for action by the American people: 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Universal education. Funds to provide 
every child and youth a complete educa- 
tional opportunity from early childhood 
to the age at which employment is pos- 
sible and socially desirable. This right to 
be preserved regardless of residence, race, 
or economic status and to constitute an 
inalienable claim on the resources of local, 
state, and national governments. 

Lifelong learning. Educational oppor- 
tunities at public expense for every adult 
whenever such opportunities are required 
in the public interest. 

Effective teaching. In every classroom 
competent teachers maintained at an eco- 
nomic level which will secure a high 
quality of socially motivated and broadly 
trained professional service. 


ADEQUATE REVENUES 


Equitable taxation. For the adequate 
support of all governmental activities, in- 
cluding the schools, a stable, varied, and 
flexible tax system, providing for a just 
sharing of the cost of government by all 
members of the community. 

Public information. Accurate, intelli- 
gible, and frequent reports to taxpayers 
and the public on the management of the 
school money so that complete under- 
standing and constructive attitudes with 
respect to school taxes and services may 
prevail. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY 


School board independence. In every 
school system a board of education respon- 





From ‘‘Report of National Conference on the Financ- 
ing of Education.’’ Copies may be secured from the 
N. E. A. at 25 cents each. 
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sive to the will of the whole people and 
free to adopt and carry out truly efficient 
and economical financial policies for the 
schools. 

Economical administration. A uniform 
and continuous policy of honest, econom- 
ical, and productive spending of all schooi 
money. 


Loca, MANAGEMENT 


Adequate local units. In every com- 
munity trained educational leadership 
and other services secured through a local 
unit of school administration large enough 
to make such services financially possible 
and desirable. 

Community initiative. For every school 
district the right to offer its children an 
education superior to state minimum 
standards and to seek and develop new 
methods intended to improve the work of 
the schools. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Equalization of educational opportunity. 
For every school district, sufficient finan- 
cial support from the state to permit the 
maintenance of an acceptable state mini- 
mum program of education and to relieve 
the local property tax when this tax, upon 
which local initiative depends, is carrying 
an unfair share of the cost of government. 

Professional leadership. Competent 
leadership in every state department of 
education so that reasonable minimum 
financial standards may be established and 
educational progress encouraged through- 
out the state. 

Fiscal planning. In every state a long- 
time financial plan for public education, 
comprehensive in scope, based on experi- 
enced judgment and objective data, co- 
operatively developed, continually sub- 
ject to review and revision, and reflecting 
faithfully the broad educational policy of 
the people. 

(Continued on page 104) 





Professionalized 


Research’ in Education 
C. C. Weidemann and C. E. Rugh 


HE emphasis in the word, research’, is on 

the second syllable. An emphasis on the 
first syllable designates a search again, the 
repetition of the original or first research’ of 
the particular problem in question. The 
term research’ is broad and includes the term 
research as the preliminary step preceding 
the carrying on of my problem to be re- 
search’ed. Re’search goes only so far as to 
describe the present status of any problem, 
through search of literature, questionnaire 
data, or repetition of any experimental rou- 
tine established through a research’. 

Research’ produces facts basic to the dis- 
covery of new truth. These facts are usually 
accumulated through experimental proce- 
dure. Such facts are utilized by philosophy 
in the total process of critical reflective think- 
ing about reality to the end that the ought 
status of any problem may be determined. 
Research’ utilizes the results of re’search as a 
foundation or beginning point upon which 
the work of research’ proceeds. In brief as 
an analogy re’search is to research’ as the 
present status of any problem is to a changed 
status of the same problem inclusive of the 
present status. The facts of both re’search 
and research’ are utilized as a means of de- 
termining the end, the final ought status of 
that problem. 

The term research’ for the academician 
may, therefore, be defined as the total process 
of reciprocating response relationships be- 
tween the observer and the observed result- 
ing in a greater degree of control of the ob- 
served. This definition is limited to the 
search for eternal truth per se independent 
of the possibility of application of the derived 
truth to the improvement of the living condi- 
tions of human beings. The physicist may 
shatter the atom with high electrical potential 
and transmute at a prohibitive rate of cost one 
element into another, but why engage in such 


_ By C. C.Weidemann, Lambda 191, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska and C. E. Rugh, Lambda 21, Professor of Ed 
ucation, School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


physical gymnastics? The writer in confer- 
ence with a young research’ physicist on the 
foregoing point was told that the application 
of such derived knowledge to the problem of 
improving some phase of human welfare was 
not the concern of the research’ physicist. 
He was interested only in the nature of phys- 
ical phenomena and not in either their rela- 
tionships or applications to human needs or 
services. 

It appears, therefore, that the application 
of such results to the specific problems of 
human beings is left to the professionally 
trained person in engineering, medicine, den- 
tistry, education, etc. The professionally 
trained person must be informed in three gen- 
eral phases of his work: 

1. The specific nature of the phenomena 
and the results of research’ produced by the 
academician. 

2. The specific nature of the problem of 
human concern in need of solution. 

3. The uses and limitations of techniques 
that may be utilized as a means of applying 
certain of the results of academic research’ to 
a problem of real concern to human beings. 

The work and demands made upon the pro- 
fessionally trained research’er are at least, 
therefore, equal to and probably greater than 
the demands made upon the academically 
trained research’er isolated in his cubical with 
specialized apparatus—an intellectual hermit. 

The foregoing academic definition of re- 
search’ to a professionally trained educator 
becomes therefore, the total process of recip- 
rocating response relationships between the 
observer and the observed, resulting in a 
greater degree of control of the observed, by 
which the progress of the personality of man 
and his institutions are achieved. 

This definition of professionalized research’ 
in education includes not only the discovery 
of eternal truth, per se, but also the discovery 
of ways and means of applying such derived 
truth to felt difficulties and defined problems 
which living human beings demand be satis- 
factorily solved. 
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And what is education? Education is the 
total process of reciprocating response rela- 
tionships by which the progress of the person- 
ality of man and his institutions are achieved. 
The foregoing statement essentially is the lat- 
ter part of the professionalized definition of 
research’. Professionalized research’ in edu- 
cation is the research’ process of the academi- 
cian applied to education. 

In the foregoing analysis the research’ 
process is a means useful to educational ends. 
As a process, research’ is divisible into the 
three procedures—historical, experimental 
and prognosis. The procedures are divisible 
into methods. By way of illustration, the 
experimental procedure is divisible into five 


consecutively emergent methods—scientific, 
differentiative, personative, integrative, and 
interpretative. The methods are divisible 
into operations; and the operations are divis- 
ible into techniques and techniques become 
units of motion more or less directively con- 
trolled. At every step research’ for educa- 
tion is a processive means of achieving either 
a regressive or progressive productive educa- 
tional end. 

In the foregoing the effort has been made to 
control the analysis to harmonize with a the- 
ory of continual educational emergence based 
upon the principle of biological emergence. 


1. Nabours, Robert K., “A Third Alternative: Emer- 
gent Evolution,”’ Scientific Monthly, XXXI; 5, 453-56, 
November, 1930. 


Written Examination Procedures 
C. C. Weidemann 


I. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSES 


INE years ago the writer started the 
study of written examination proced- 
ures. Two years later a study on the true- 
false statement! was published. In addition 
to favorable reviews, a further testimony of 
the value of such an intensive treatment of 
one test type is the fact that nearly 1,000 
copies have been sold by its publisher. 

In a similar intensive manner, for the last 
seven years an effort has been made to an- 
alyze carefully the nature of the essay form. 
The magnitude and diversity of the problem 
has been and is intriguing to the writer. A 
brief description of the extent of the study 
and a few statements concerning certain of its 
details and general tentative results are the 
purposes of this article which might have 
been entitled “Analyzing and Reorganizing 
the Essay Form for Purposes of Instruction.” 


II. FouNDATIONS UNDERLYING THE STUDY OF 
THE Essay Form 


During the years, 1920-4, the testing move- 
ment in relation to the educative process was 
rapidly developing into a fundamental educa- 
tional issue. Almost any gathering of edu- 
cators would reveal aggressive discussion pro 
and con relative to any topic involving educa- 
tional tests. In 1924 the writer began a pre- 
liminary investigation of written examination 
procedures with data consisting of approxi- 


mately 100,000 test items, objective and sub- 
jective, including better than 225 titled sub- 
ject matter fields from the kindergarten 
through matriculation examinations for the 
Ph.D. degree. Some of the results of that 
analysis and subsequent experimentation of 
a more objective order have been pub- 
lished?-!° and many more results are to fol- 
low. 

More important, however, were the out- 
comes of tentative hypotheses affecting the 
entire movement of testing. Some of these, 
the more important, follow. 

1. Objective test types are most useful in 
the lower elementary grades. 

2. Only the most simple of the essay test 
types are useful in the lower elementary 
grades. 

3. Objective test types are far less useful 
in the upper grades of college. 

4. The essay test types are most useful in 
the upper and graduate years of college. 

5. The prime function of objective test 
types is to measure varying degrees of mas- 
tery of facts. 

6. The secondary function of objective test 
types is to measure certain aspects of simple 
and general reasoning abilities. 

7. The prime function of essay test types is 
to measure to a critical degree, general rea- 
soning abilities. 











8. The secondary function of the essay 
types is to measure the mastery of facts and 
the simple form of general reasoning abilities. 

9. Between the strictly objective test types 
and the essay test types is a region demanding 
the development of new test forms whose 
prime functions would be at least of three 
orders. 

a. To test critical power* to select and ap- 
ply facts to situations involving general rea- 
soning abilities. Such test types are to be 
known as problem situation test types. 

b. To test critical power* to render valid 
judgments relative to situations involving 
both the individual and social groups. 

c. To test critical power* to initiate, create 
and invent new relationships in connection 
with situations whose solution requires such 
qualities of mental activity. 

10. The difference between objective test 
types and essay test types is one of degree and 
continues on a scale from objectivity to that 
of subjectivity. 

11. The present methods of test manage- 
ment** usually emphasize structural rather 
than functional form and content. 

12. The present methods of test manage- 
ment** usually prevent, save incidentally 
and accidentally, purposeful correlation with 
the functional viewpoints of supervision, 
teaching, course of study construction and the 
objectives and purposes of learning to be ac- 
complished within the learner. 

13. The present methods of test manage- 
ment** usually prevent a purposeful and 
thorough understanding between teacher and 
learner. 

14. The present methods of test manage- 
ment** usually result in misunderstandings, 
and lack of appreciation between teacher and 
learner. 

15. In only a few of the more objective test 
types are the definitions, descriptions and il- 
lustrations of terms and directions accom- 
panying test materials adequate to the needs 
of the learner. 

16. Much of the present movement of test- 
ing in education is static, inert, artificial, use- 
less, “dumb stuff,” dead and utterly lacking 
in the measurement of educational values 
and poorly adapted to measure classroom re- 
sults. 

17. The movement of functional testing 





, Ability per unit of time. 
,"*Include construction, administration, scoring, re 
vision, educational use, and so on, of test materials. 
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must be developed, because structural test- 
ing in education has been tried and found 
wanting. 


III. More Data NeEeEpEp to Stupy THE ESSAY 
Form 


The foregoing hypotheses necessitated the 
collection of more data. To the foregoing 
sample were added: 

1. Approximately 40,000 items actually 
used by teachers in elementary and high 
schools. 

2. Approximately 20,000 items constructed 
by teachers of elementary and high school 
subjects. 

3. The item content of approximately 700 
published tests on the market up to January 
1, 1926. 

4. Test materials published in book, pam- 
phlet and bulletin forms illustrating test 
items, types and forms applied to various sub- 
ject matter fields in the elementary and high 
schools. 

5. Approximately 10,000 test items 
viewed, constructed, mimeographed or pub- 
lished by the writer or those with whom he 
has been associated in experimental studies 
requiring the use of such materials. 

6. An additional collection of approximate- 
ly 600 written essay test questions and keyed 
answers were collected from teachers of the 
elementary and high schools during the sum- 
mer quarter, University of Washington, 1932. 


re- 


IV. TREATMENT OF THE DATA 


Four basic approaches to the data are being 
made: 

1. An analysis of test materials as a basis 
to outline the field of written examination 
procedures including test type, subtypes, 
varieties and subvarieties of both objective 
and subjective test forms with illustrations 
of each. The present conservative mathe- 
matical estimate of the extent of this problem 
is over one million subvarieties. 

2. The development of an inventory of the 
objective test varies; better than 1,000 have 
been collected and card indexed applicable 
to various subject matter fields. 

3. The development of an inventory of com- 
mands and queries commonly used in test con- 
struction, especially the essay test types. 

4. An analysis of the essay test form into 
types, subtypes, varieties and subvarieties 
with illustrations of each. 
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5. Certain experiments of an extended 
series describing (a) the functional uses and 
limitations of each test type, and (b) the func- 
tional uses and limitations of test types, taken 
two at a time, relative to each other have been 
completed. 


V. A Few GENERAL TENTATIVE RESULTS OF THE 
INVESTIGATION OF THE ESSAY Form 


The term, essay is broadly used to include 
many general essay test types requiring some 
form of writing. The more important types 
are: the written essay, the translation writ- 
ten essay, the music composition essay, com- 
pletion essay, the mathematics problem solu- 
tion essay, the fine arts composition (painting 
and drawing) essay, and the law or legal brief 
essay. None of these should be confused 
with the composition essay of English litera- 
ture, the form, content and purpose of which 
is quite different from the essay types 
designed for examination and test purposes. 

The limitation of space permits only a 
further analysis of the written essay test 
usually used in such subjects as history and 
English. Each of the remaining general es- 
say types consists of subtypes used in the 
total process of instruction in each subject 
matter field, respectively. 


A. The Inventory of Commands and 
Queries and Its Significance. 


A command is a word in an imperative 
sentence expressed in the singular number. 

A query is a word in an interrogative 
sentence expressed in the singular number. 

The inventory is based on approximately 
80,000 test questions ranging from the sixth 
grade through the matriculation examination 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy. The 
inventory is complete to the extent that one 
new command or query was listed for ap- 
proximately each 3,000 test questions that 
were being read, from the available sample. 
The inventory follows: 


Account for, add, address, allow, analyze, an- 
swer, apply, approximate, are, arrange, ascertain, 
assume, balance, be brief, be to the point, bisect, 
bound, build, calculate, call, call to (mind), capi- 
talize, change, characterize, chart, check, choose, 
cite, circumscribe, classify, collect, compare, com- 
plete, compose, compute, conjugate, consider, con- 
struct, contrast, convert, copy, correct, criticize, 
cube, debate, decline, decide, defend, define, de- 
rive, describe, design, designate, determine, de- 
velop, devise, diagnose, diagram, dictate, differ- 
entiate, discriminate, discuss, distinguish be- 


tween, divide, do, draw, edit, enumerate, esti. 
mate, examine, expand, explain, express, extract, 
evaluate, factor, figure, fill, find, focus, form, give, 
given, graph, harmonize, have, how, identify, il. 
lustrate, include, indicate, inflect, inscribe, insert, 
integrate, interpret, is, justify, label, leave, limit, 
list, locate, make, mark, may, mention, multiply, 
name, narrate, number, organize, outline, pair, 
paraphrase, parse, pay, perform, pick out, place, 
plan, plot, point out, prepare, prescribe, present, 
prove, punctuate, put, quote, raise, rationalize, 
read, recall, reduce, refute, relate, remove, reply 
to, report, reproduce, resolve, revise, scan, se- 
lect, separate, set (off), show, simplify, sketch, 
solve, specify, square, standardize, state, substi- 
tute, subtract, suggest, sum up, summarize, sup- 
pose, support, synopsize, synthesize, tabulate, 
take (assume), tell, test, theorize, trace, trans- 
cribe, transmute, transform, translate, turn into, 
type, typewriter, under, underline, upon, use, 
verify, what, when, whence, where, which, who, 
why, will, work, would, write.” (The foregoing 
inventory is more extensive than the inventory 
published in the reference.) 

It is significant to note that such a compara- 
tively short list of 194 commands and queries 
are used to introduce what actually must be 
millions of units of response, their combina- 
tions and permutations. Is it any wonder 
that misunderstandings arise between student 
and teacher over the meaning and usages of 
commands and queries? 


B. Commands and Their Usages."? 


To follow the thought ore step further, a 
few samples of commands and the variations 
of their respective usages follow: 


DESCRIBE 
DISCUSS 
EXPLAIN 
CONSIDER 
ANALYZE 
CRITICIZE 
OUTLINE 
SKETCH 

The evidence indicates that the same 40 us- 
ages are used with each of the listed com- 
mands. This is evidence that the written 
essay test type as a device for examination 
purposes needs clarification. 


One or more methods of, procedure, for, 
how do you do x, how x is used; rea- 
son why; one, some, several objects, 
ideas or events; growth of, develop- 
ment of, function of, results of, effects 
of, theory of, your impressions of, 
preparation of, the terms of, uses of, 
sequence of, types of, causes of, rea- 
sons for, differences between, what is 
meant by, an illustration of, derivation 
of, distribution of, structure of, homol- 
ogies, symptoms of, treatment for, a 
diagram of, composition of, the proof 

the error of, character of, im 
portance of. 


C. Some Distributions of Commands and 
Queries for Selected Subjects. 


The distributions have been reduced to a 
basis of 1,000 commands and queries per sub- 
ject and those with frequencies of 40 or more 
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per 1,000 are reported in Table I below. The 
technique of tabulation of commands and 
queries follow: 

1. The singular number was tabulated as 
one (1). 

2. Like list and enumerate were tabulated 
as four (4) unless the number was definitely 
stated. 

3. Few was tabulated as three (3). 

4. Some and many were tabulated as four 

4). 

' 5. Defined amounts associated with a com- 
mand or query were tabulated to correspond 
with the defined amounts. 

6. All other commands and queries were 
tabulated as two (2). 

Table I reveals the fact that the commands 
and queries of 300 or more ferquencies are 
define, find, give, name, solve, state, what and 
write. Many commands, such as extract, 
translate, locate, are utilized in certain sub- 


jects such as mathematics, foreign language 
and geography. 


D. Written Essays Test Types Reorgan- 
ized According to a Theory of Contin- 
ual Educational Emergence. 


The foregoing analysis and a review of 
studies made by Osburn,'? Monroe,!* Monroe 
and Carter, Monroe and Souders,'® Wood,'* 
Weidemann and Wood,'* and Weidemann,'® 
were utilized as one approach in the matter 
of reorganization of the types of written es- 
say tests. A second approach was made by 
utilization of Nabours’!® theory of emergence 
in biology to formulate a theory of educa- 
tional emergence now in process of develop- 
ment by C. E. Rugh and the writer. The 
next step required the application of this edu- 
cational theory to the general problem of 
written examination procedures. The most 
important step was a detailed adaptation of 


TABLE I 


Distributions of Commands and Queries for Selected Subjects Whose Frequencies Are 40 or More per 1000 Com- 
mands and Queries for Each Subject* 
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the theory to each test type from those very 
objective to those that are very subjective. 
As the adaptation proceeds along the scale 
from complete objectivity to ever increasing 
degrees of subjectivity, successive test types 
emerge, each less objective than the preced- 
ing test type until definitely subjective essay 
test subtypes are evident. The pattern of 
response for each test type becomes increas- 
ingly complex and demands greater mastery 
of subject matter proceeding along the scale 
from complete objectivity to complete sub- 
jectivity. Certain of the general essay test 
types have very complex patterns of response 
for their respective subtypes when compared 
to those of certain objective test types. 

The second approach through a theory of 
continual emergence applied to the evidence 
accumulated through the analytical approach 
served as the means for evolving written es- 
say test subtypes that continually emerge from 
those that are quite objective and similar to 
certain objective test types to those that are 
quite subjective; from those with relatively 
simple highly specified patterns of response 
to those with relatively complex patterns of 
response the specificity of which is rather low. 

The foregoing general technique of ap- 
proach is applicable to each of the remaining 
general essay test types such as translation 
essay, music composition essay, and so on. 
The subtypes resulting from the application 
of the general technique of approach to the 
written essay test follow: 


Other relatively synony- 
mous commands and 
queries classified to 

each sub-type 


Sub-Type Commands 
and Queries 


. Who, what, when, . Whence, whom 
where, which 

. Define, state, 
from memory 

. a. List, enumerate 
b. Trace, arrange in 

order 

. Outline; classify 

. Describe (an object); 
describe how (pro- 
cedure) 

. Contrast 


. Identify, quote, recite, 
designate, name 

. Name the items; name 
in order 


repeat 


. Organize 
. Tell, write about, nar- 
rate 


. Distinguish between; 
discriminate between; 
differentiate 

. List similarities 
dissimilarities 

. Show how, show why, 
give explanatory rea- 
sons 

. Defend, refute, prove, 

disprove, justify, 

analyze, criticize 

Discuss as fully as 

possible 


. Compare and 


. Explain 


. Discuss (by logical 
analysis) 


. Develop (discussion 10. 
by multiple interpre 
tation) 

. Summarize a 

. Evaluate 12. 


Integrate 
Consider, 
terpret 


judge, in- 


Almost endless systematic combinations of 
the foregoing basic subtypes may be made. 


In order to make such combinations, a defi- 
nite understanding of the meaning of each 
subtype is essential. Space limits illustra- 
tion to one subtype. The proposed definition 
for the pattern or form of response of each 
subtype from 1 to 12 inclusive has been 
limited to the procedure of “pooling” the judg- 
ments of 134 secondary school teachers and 
graduate students of education, 6 professors 
of dairy husbandry and 4 professors of edu- 
cation. Patterns of response based upon a 
dictionary definition of each command were 
presented for their consideration followed by 
oral group class discussions. Changes have 
been effected, yet disagreements in viewpoint 
between different individuals are still en- 
countered. Different teachers will use dif- 
ferent patterns of response for the same com- 
mand. The basic principle to be upheld by 
every teacher is that every pupil is entitled 
to know the teacher’s definition for each com- 
mand which is used to introduce any given 
written essay test item. 


E. The Compare Written Essay Test— 
Illustration. 

The comparison of two factors involves a 
list of similarities and a list of dissimilarities 
of the characteristics of each of the two fac- 
tors, based upon a student’s mastered knowl- 
edge of a description of each of the two factors 
which descriptions in turn are based upon 
outlines from which the descriptions were 
written. 

Example 1—Compare the characters of 
Macbeth and Duncan described by Shake- 
speare (author of the item is not known). 

A. Similarities* 

1. Both were kings of Scotland. 

2. Both were prominent people in same period 
of English history. 

B. Dissimilarities* 

1. Macbeth became a king by violence while 
Duncan was a natural successor to the throne. 

2. Macbeth murdered his friends to satisfy his 
own ambitions while Duncan respected, pro- 
moted, and honored his friends. 

3. Macbeth was forward and aggressive while 
Duncan was weak and vascillating. 

Example 2—Compare the grand jury and 
petit jury (author, E. T. Becher, Spokane, 
Washington). 

A. Similarities* 

1. Both types of jury are selected according to 
law. 

" *Other similarities and dissimilarities have been pur- 


posely omitted to favor brevity and more examples of 
the compare subtype essay. 
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2. Both types of jury are sworn to maintain the 
truth and render decisions upon the basis of the 
presented evidence. 

3. Both types of jury retire to a jury room to 
deliberate in secret. 

B. Dissimilarities* 

1. The grand jury decides if formal trial is jus- 
tifiable while the petit jury participates during 
the formal trial. 

2. The grand jury may consist of 23 jurors, 
while the petit jury never consists of more than 
12 jurors. 


F. Scoring the Written Essay Test. 


Limited evidence is available which dem- 
onstrates a very high degree of consistency 
in scoring certain subtypes such as compare, 
explain and discuss. The presentation of this 
point will appear later in published form. 


VI. OBJECTIVE AND WRITTEN Essay Types 
COMPARED FOR OVERLAPPING OF MENTAL 
FUNCTIONS MEASURED 


Paterson?® and Wood?! maintain that im- 
proved objective test types measure about the 
same mental functions measured by the un- 
improved written essay test. Their findings 
may be valid. When, however, certain im- 
proved objective test types are compared with 
certain improved written essay subtype tests, 
the overlapping of mental functions measured 
under actual classroom conditions drops to 
approximately 60 per cent. Such results 
were found in 28 experiments by Newens and 
the writer;?? in 2 series of 8 experiments 
each by Cochran and the writer.**: 24 These 
studies very definitely indicate that certain 
subtypes of the written essay test measure 
mental functions not measured by the certain 
objective test types with which the compari- 
son was made; also that the objective test 
types measured mental functions not meas- 
ured by the subtypes of the written essay 
test. Such studies establish a place for the 
written essay test in a comprehensive exami- 
nation of achievement in any course of in- 
struction in higher education where both the 
mastery of facts and the organization and 
reasoning by means of those facts are essen- 
tial phases of the instruction. 


VII. ConcLusIons 


The foregoing brief and general descrip- 
tion should be sufficient to indicate to Phi 
Delta Kappans that written examination 
procedures, especially the written essay test 
is being intensively studied to the end that a 
thorough-going program of reorganization of 


educational testing to a functional basis with 
both objective and subjective test types will 
ultimately be realized. Much work needs 
yet to be done in this field of research during 
the coming years. The greatest need at pres- 


ent is a research fund to prosecute the enor- 
mous amount of experimental work which 
the first nine years of work on written exami- 
nation procedures indicate must be done. 
The needed experimental research on the 
written essay test alone is very great in 
amount. 
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Let Us Take the Offensive 


Roscoe Pulliam 


S schools proceed this year the effects of 
three years of persistent propaganda on 
the part of certain groups of taxpayers for the 
reduction of school costs will be felt more 
severely than they have been in any preced- 
ing year. In spite of the fact that all the 
economic and sociological implications of the 
National Recovery Act point an exactly op- 
posite course, school services will be poorer in 
many communities this year than they have 
been in any year since the World War. Other 
tax-supported services have suffered similar 
though usually not such extreme reductions. 
The public services, never very liberally sup- 
ported, are to be placed under increased dis- 
advantages at exactly the time when they are 
needed more than ever before. 

So far those interested in the public serv- 
ices for the most part have tried to meet the 
attacks of their critics with gestures of de- 
fense. They have pointed to the basic neces- 
sity of the work they are doing, to the small 
proportion of the national wealth it absorbs 
in proportion to its importance, and to the 
small salaries that have been paid for expert, 
highly devoted service. They have refrained 
from criticizing or even closely scrutinizing 
their critics. They have, by their actions at 
least, seemed to admit that they are peculiar- 
ly vulnerable to charges of extravagance. 

Yet it would appear that, in view of all the 
developments of the last several years, the 
most effective way for public employees to 
meet their most conspicuous critics would be 
by taking the offensive. Representatives of 
tax-supported enterprises need to step forth 
and boldly maintain that all who are honestly 
interested in the problem of eliminating 
paralyzing wastes from our economic life will 
find much more and much bigger game in 
private business than they will find in the 
public service at its very worst. The really 
great extravagances and the really huge 
grafts have never been in the public service 
at all. Even at the worst the average citizen 
gets as much in real value for his tax dollar 
as he gets for any other dollar he spends, and 
at best, in well governed small cities and 


By Roscoe Pulliam, Pi 269, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrisburg, Illinois. 


towns, he gets a great deal more. Let us turn 


to a few examples. 

At the present writing in the second largest 
city in the country a self-appointed Citizens’ 
Committee is dictating the policy of the pub- 
lic services, to the serious detriment of all 
of them, especially the schools. Their dicta- 
tion is forced upon a subservient set of mu- 
nicipal authorities through the control which 
the dictators exercise over bank credit. The 
personnel of this committee has been shown 
by one of the teachers’ organizations of the 
city to consist of something more than 150 
captains of industry, nearly half of whom do 
not even live in the city. The interesting 
thing, however, is that, though these execu- 
tives of big business represent for the most 
part concerns that are failing to meet divi- 
dend and normal wage payments, their own 
salaries are, without exception, higher than 
the highest salary paid to any employee of 
the schools or the city. Do not the owners of 
stock, the wage-earners whose meager wages 
have been reduced or cut off altogether, and 
the consumers of the goods or services pro- 
duced by the industries represented have a 
right to ask these self-appointed guardians of 
the public purse why they do not begin their 
crusade for economy in their own private c*- 
fices? The spokesman of the group, the presi- 
dent of a railroad, received, until the Federal 
Government took charge, a salary of $61,000 
a year, more than five times the highest salary 
paid in the schools of the city. Obviously, his 
salary was paid by the public as surely as was 
that of the mayor and the school superin- 
tendent. Yet he has the audacity to assume 
an extralegal dictatorship over the schoo!s 
and the city in the interest of public economy. 
He needs to be reminded that it was not the 
public employees, but the members of his com- 
mittee and their like, whose failure in vision 
and integrity plunged the nation into distress. 
Indeed, where government has been dishonest 
and inefficient, where there have been real 
wastes and corruption in the public service, 
the wastes and corruption are usually trace- 
able to the influence and example, when not 
indeed to the direct intervention of commer- 
cial interests. Yet in a time of crisis, these 
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same interests pretend to be shocked at their 
own handiwork, and seek to shift responsibil- 
ity for its shortcomings to the honest and in- 
dustrious civil service employees whose wages 
have never been much above the level of 
penury. 

Instead of cringing with a sense of guilt 
when the business barons points out to us a 
high school building that is a bit ornate, or a 
swimming pool that might not have been 
exactly indispensable, we should be raising 
some questions about the similar but much 
more expensive and less defensible extrav- 
agence of big business. Why, for instance, 
were marble palaces, more ornate than those 
of oriental emperors, necessary to house the 
rather prosaic business of banking, and what 
part did those palaces, and the attitude of 
mind which they express have to do with the 
dismal failure of American banking, a failure 
that, despite an even more severe depression, 
was not matched in countries where banks 
are kept in their proper place in the social 
order? 

We might also inquire why, in a city that 
cannot pay its policemen and school teachers, 
it should be necessary to waste hundreds of 
thousands of dollars flood-lighting the exteri- 
ors of skyscrapers along the waterfront at 
night. The thoughtful visitor to the city in 
question wonders how many school teachers 
could be paid their arrears with the savings of 
a single night if this blatant extravagance of 
private business were abandoned. The 
thought is particularly intriguing in view of 
the fact that taxes on some of the business 
palaces in question have probably not been 
paid for three years. 

The charge of extravagance comes with 
particularly bad grace from representatives 
of corporate business for yet another reason. 
Anyone who delves into the activities of 
corporation executives knows that unethical 
practices that would be vigorously con- 
demned in the public business are the rule 
rather than the exception among them. 
Nepotism, which is universally condemned 
and seldom practiced in the schools and the 
civil service, is accepted as the regular order 
of the day in big business. No one ever ques- 
tions the right of a son of an important stock- 
holder or executive to assume a position of 
responsibility in a business that directly or 
indirectly affects the welfare of a large part 
of the public, whether the son is fitted for the 
responsibility or not. This practice prevails 
not only in businesses where ownership may 


be assumed to confer special privileges, but in 
large corporations and even in mutual insur- 
ance associations when the individuals who 
usurp the privileges have no ownership rights 
at all. For example in one of the largest mutu- 
al insurance companies, a company, by the 
way, which through its magazine advertising 
and through the mails conducted a private tax 
reduction campaign last year, the son of the 
president and two sons of a former president 
recently occupied choice executive positions 
that paid salaries ranging from $25,000 to 
$35,000 a year. In another great “mutual” 
insurance company seven members of three 
families in 1928 received a total of $384,672.93 
in salaries.* What would the public say and 
how would the tax objectors be outraged if 
the president of a state university or a city 
superintendent of schools gave his stripling 
sons the choicest positions at his command? 
Yet it is hard to see by what reasoning one 
would maintain that the evil of nepotism is 
any less pernicious in a mutual insurance as- 
sociation or a great corporation which carries 
with it the welfare of thousands of employees, 
security holders and customers than it would 
be in the public service. 

But nepotism is not the only questionable 
practice of those who are protesting against 
wasting other people’s money through 
taxes. As Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink in 
their books and in Consumers Research have 
been showing, and as he who runs may read, 
dishonesty in advertising is not even looked 
upon as bad form in many business circles. 
Pay roll padding and expense account graft- 
ing, when they are practiced by minor execu- 
tives, are somewhat more likely to be frowned 
upon among the more fastidious, but are 
nevertheless accepted as inevitable in cor- 
porate business. Little profitable sidelines 
sustained by the big business which pays the 
proprietor of the sideline his salary, and com- 
missions on purchases for the company are 
not regarded as serious breeches of faith at 
all. Yet all these practices stand condemned 
in the public services; and in schools and civil 
service groups where the influence of com- 
mercially dominated politics is kept at a mini- 
mum, they are practically nonexistent. We 
must impress the public with the fact that 
for all this waste and dishonesty in private 
business, the average citizen, the wage-earner, 


*The facts cited above are taken from an article en- 
titled “The Insurance Racket” by Abraham Epstein in 
the September, 1930, number of the American Mercury. 
This article reveals some other interesting facts not 
suggested here. 
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the consumer, and the security holder pays 
the bill, just as surely and much more abun- 
dantly than he does for extravagance in the 
public service. 

But private enterprise not only preys upon 
the public through unreasonable costs for its 
goods and services induced by exhorbitant 
salaries and huge wastes in extravagance and 
dishonesty. We have recently learned, to 
our chagrin, it also preys upon us by not tell- 
ing the truth about the stocks and bonds that 
are offered the public as investments. The 
aggregate losses inflicted upon the people by 
Insull and Krueger alone would pay the 
whole bill for education in the United States 
for a substantial period of time. The amount 
which will eventually be lost as a direct or in- 
direct result of the floating of inadequately 
secured industrial securities or of fraudu- 
lently authorized foreign bonds cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated, for its repercussions 
through consequent bank failures rever- 
berate to the remotest hamlet. The total of 
all of it represents a treasure that would cer- 
tainly support all our schools for a decade. 
Yet we are expected to become penitent for 
our petty sins of extravagance under the criti- 
cism of the men who are responsible for this 
saturnalia of ruin. 

There are still other interesting considera- 
tions. There are the huge wastes of the 
people’s money that are naturally incident to 
uncontrolled competition. The street corner 
philosopher who wants more business in gov- 
ernment would be shocked indeed if he were 
to be taken at his word. Suppose for example 
the schools were to be run by the same busi- 
ness-like methods by which the gasoline and 
oil retailing business is run. There would 
then be four school houses where now there 
is one, each doing business at about one-sixth 
instead of one and one-half its reasonable 
capacity. There would be an expensive cam- 
paign of advertising in which imaginary dif- 
ferences between the product of different 
schools would be dinned into the ears of the 
people; there would be a flock of salesmen 
infesting the countryside to persuade citizens 
to patronize this school rather than that; 
schools would occasionally go into receiver- 
ships, so that executives and lawyers could 
freeze out the small holders of stock and 
bonds; and anyone literate or otherwise, 
experienced or not, who had or could borrow 
the first month’s rent on a building could 
open a school anywhere he pleased and enjoy 
the glorious privilege of competition. At the 


end of it all the smallest part of the cost of 
education to the parent would be the only 
really necessary part, namely the salaries of 
the teachers and supervisors who actually do 
the productive work and the cost of the ma- 
terials the pupils actually use. But we may 
assume from the present state of the public 
mind, the people would then pay a bill for 
education several times as large as that which 
they now pay, and probably never complain 
at all, for then education would be business 
and therefore entitled to be extravagant and 
inefficient. 

The point of the whole matter is, it is time 
for us to take the war into enemy territory. 
We have all the advantage of the ground. 
Our adversaries appear actually to be so 
stupid that they do not even realize they are 
vulnerable. They arrogantly assume that the 
prerogatives they have enjoyed are unques- 
tionable, while they have the right to with- 
draw those of any other group at will. In its 
present mood the public will not be unwilling 
to hear our side of the case. It is up to us 
clearly and vigorously to present it. 





Recent Social Trends in the 
United States 


New types of school activity are required 
to provide for child growth under the 
changed conditions of life revealed by the re- 
port of President Hoover’s Research Commit- 


tee on Social Trends. Recognizing the edu- 
cational significance of these findings, the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation has encouraged teachers to study this 
report, entitled, “Recent Social Trends in the 
United States.” 

The thirty-nine chapters of “Recent Social 
Trends” cover such diverse themes as popu- 
lation, rural life, vitality, the family, leisure, 
health, welfare, law, religion, and govern- 
ment. There has not been a time since the 
public school system began in the United 
States, when social information and social 
vision among teachers could mean so much 
as now. 

The Joint Commission recently suggested 
to the publishers the desirability of making 
the report available for school use. The 
original two-volume edition sells at $10 a set, 
but a textbook edition at $5 a copy, has just 
been made available for classroom use. This 
edition has not been released for general sale, 

(Continued on page 104) 





What Next in Education? 


A. F. 


OMING from a state whose educational 

adversities have been cast to the four 
winds I am perhaps expected to return a 
gloomy answer to the question, What Next in 
Education? I am not to speak either apolo- 
getically or defensively. I prefer to speak, 
not so much as the representative of a state 
or a section, but rather as an American citi- 
zen. In our present dilemma it would seem 
that the experiences of states and sections are 
of worth principally as they contribute to the 
solution of the whole big problem of the 
future of education throughout the Nation. 


EpDUCATION Prior To 1900 


We in the South are more or less inured to 
the cruel poverty that follows war. It is 


needless to recount the deprivations and the 
sufferings of that long period of depression 
ended with the dawn of the present century. 
Added to paucity of resources, there were the 


skepticism and often the open hostility of a 
proud and once wealthy people with refer- 
ence to public schools. If by dint of great 
sacrifice money was to be had for education, 
the hurdles of selfish individualism, pride, 
and prejudice must first be surmounted. By 
distressful experience we are learning now 
for the second time what it means to lack 
money for schools and, moreover, what it 
means to struggle against opposition to 
schools supported at public expense. 

Depression is not entirely without its com- 
pensations. Retrenchment and economy are 
not new words in our educational terminol- 
ogy. Between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of economic necessity, during that long 
period prior to the year 1900, we mastered 
the practical art of making a few dollars go 
a long way in the maintenance of an educa- 
tional system. 


THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Out of economic adversity came also a 
group of professional and lay leaders, men 
like Aycock and McIver, Page and Alderman, 
of North Carolina; Dabney and Claxton, of 
Tennessee; Curry, Phillips, and Abercrombie, 
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of Alabama, prophets and priests of educa- 
tion, proponents of a new philosophy of gov- 
ernment that gripped the imaginations and 
stirred the enthusiasm of people everywhere. 
At last our civil polity contemplated education 
for a whole people at public expense. With 
respect to education, our governmental struc- 
tures were democratic and sound. 

It should not be necessary to recount the 
admirable progress made in _ education 
throughout the South during the thirty-year 
period immediately preceding these unhappy 
times. According to the tangible evidences 
we still ranked low among the states with 
respect to educational facilities. Suffice it 
to observe the susceptibility of these tangible 
evidences to correction on account of the in- 
tangible influences that permit only theoret- 
ical measurement at most. Suffice it also to 
note the vast and ever increasing expendi- 
tures during the period, in town and in coun- 
try, both for capital outlay purposes and also 
for the current operation of schools. In our 
cities, magnificent million-dollar structures 
for the education of high school children are 
not uncommon; in villages and open country, 
modern consolidated schools are to be found 
everywhere. Until depression came inade- 
quacy of educational facilities was principally 
a problem of rural education. 

If during good times educational facilities 
were still comparatively poor or inadequate, 
we were making such progress with respect 
to the organization, administration, and su- 
pervision of education as perhaps was being 
made in no other section of our country. In 
such matters as transportation and consolida- 
tion our record is altogether creditable. In- 
deed, there are those who believe that our en- 
thusiasm for these recently developed instru- 
ments and agencies for the improvement of 
education has run ahead of our business judg- 
ment. Until a few years ago we were rapidly 
eliminating the district school, now predomi- 
nantly taboo with students of educational ad- 
ministration. Best examples of the larger 
unit of administration (usually the county 
unit) were to be found in the South. We 
were open-minded. We were not averse to 
experimentation. In such matters as cur- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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THE FIFTEENTH NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Fifteenth National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa will meet at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, December 28-30, 1933. Prior to that 
time we need to give much thought to the 
various matters which should have the atten- 
tion of the Council. This is an appeal to you, 
brother member, to give your best thought to 
such matters as relate to the welfare, the pro- 
gram, and the future of the fraternity, and in 
order that your thought may find expression 
we suggest that you address a communication 
to your active or your alumni chapter rela- 
tive to these matters. 

The National Council is the only legisla- 
tive and policy-making body in our fraternity. 
It meets biennially in Chicago. The voting 
personnel of the Council consists of one dele- 
gate from each active chapter, one alumni 
delegate for each three alumni chapters in 
each district, the District Representatives, 
and the Executive Committee. Each alumni 
chapter is entitled to one delegate who has 
all privileges of the Council except the ballot. 

What is your best thought on fraternity 
problems? What proposals do you make for 
the welfare of the fraternity? What forward- 
looking steps do you believe the fraternity 
should take at this time? What legislation 
would you have proposed to the National 


Council? In what way can the chapters and 
the national organization make most effective 
their support of public education? These 
questions may suggest others to you and a 
letter to your chapter delegate, addressed in 
care of your chapter will be of real value in 
stimulating the Council to the consideration 
of issues of outstanding importance. 

Visitors to the Council who are members 
of the fraternity will be welcomed at all ses- 
sions. 





WHITHER AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


American Education Week, annually ob- 
served for a number of years, may or may not 
have been casually accepted as simply an- 
other bit of ordinary school publicity in the 
past. It behooves the school man of 1933 to 
face the issue squarely and in all of its impli- 
cations. American Education Week is more 
than a publicity or get-acquainted week in 
the usual sense—it is an opportunity. The 
public is now, more than ever before it seems, 
full of anxiety about the schools. They want 
to know what all of this emergency in educa- 
tion is about. They want to express them- 
selves in regard to it. They seek such an op- 
portunity as American Education Week of- 
fers and they seek the counsel and guidance 
of the profession. 

Will this week of discussion of schools and 
school affairs be our week, meaning the pro- 
fession, or will it be OUR week, meaning the 
American people? Let us hope that the 
people of America will speak. Let us hope 
that in press, on platform, and on the air 
there may be a frank recognition of the debt 
which we as individuals and as a nation owe 
to the public schools of this country. What- 
ever the weaknesses of the schools may be, 
and we know that the schools are not perfect 
in all respects, we believe that their strength 
will become manifest whenever we as citizens 
seek to find a measure of our indebtedness to 
them. 





PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Have you ever stopped to think of the value 
of professional organizations in times such as 
the present? Do we realize what Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, 
the National Education Association, the De- 
partment of Superintendence, the State Edu- 
cation Associations, and others of like kind 
mean to us today? It is not our purpose to 
attempt an outline of the benefits to be 
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derived from membership in such organiza- 


tions. It does seem obvious, however, that 


the absence of such organizations would be a 
serious handicap to our profession at this 


time. 
The work of the Joint Commission on the 


Emergency in Education is invaluable. The 
Research Department of the N. E. A. is doing 
an outstanding job of keeping us abreast of 
the times in regard to the school situation. 
Other agencies are doing their part. Are we 
doing our part as individuals if we fail to give 
our financial as well as our moral support to 
these agencies? American Education Week 
might well mean to the members of the pro- 
fession a call to support those agencies which 
are striving to maintain an adequate system 
of education in this democracy. 





Wheel Tappers 


A venerable son of Erin by the name of 
Mike Malone, had worked forty years at the 
same job for the same raiiroad. He was a 
“wheel tapper”—the man who scurries along 
the station platform when the passenger 
trains come to a stop, tapping the wheels 
with a hammer. For his long and faithful 
service he was being retired by the company 
and placed on the pension roll. In accord- 
ance with the good-will policy of the com- 
pany, the occasion of Mike’s retirement was 
being celebrated with an appropriate banquet 
at which many of Mike’s fellow workmen 
were in attendance and at which the railroad 
was Officially represented by the roadmaster 
of the division. 

It was an occasion for many laudatory 
speeches at the conclusion of which Mike’s 
long career as a faithful, diligent wheel tap- 
‘ per was eloquently reviewed by the represen- 
tative of the railroad company and Mike, with 
due ceremony and pomp, was presented with 
a gold watch and a “service-badge”—a silver 
hammer embossed on a miniature car wheel. 
With boisterous acclaim from the audience 
Mike was called upon to respond. Glowing 
with pride and embarrassment, Mike arose 
and after expressing his profound apprecia- 
tion of the reception in his honor, the tribute 
to his long and faithful service, the gold watch 
and above all the silver hammer on the minia- 
ture car wheel, he turned to the Master of 


*The concluding remarks by Dr. Frank W. Hart, 
toastmaster at the Summer Session Initiation and ban- 
quet held by Lambda Chapter at the International 
House, July 28, 1933. 


Ceremonies—the company official—and said, 
“But Your Honor, before I’m finally retired 
there is one thing I’d like to know. What in 
the hell did you have me tapping those wheels 
for?” 

Humorous? Yes. But let us stop and con- 
sider whether or not the work of the public 
school for which we are responsible is per- 
formed with a greater degree of intelligent 
understanding on the part of our young 
people. Each year at formal commencements 
in high schools and colleges we confer with 
pomp and ceremony, diplomas of graduation 
to hundreds of thousands of our young 
citizens. For six, eight or more years, they 
have been “tapping the wheels” that go to 
make up the curriculums of our schools— 
“tapping” algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
higher mathematics, Latin, French, German, 
chemistry, physics, biology, ancient history, 
medieval hjstory, modern history, English, 
literature, agriculture, shop, commerce, home 
economics, music, and art, and the rest. 
Might they not on commencement night turn 
to us as did Mike Malone to the roadmaster 
and say, “What in the hell have you had us 
tapping those wheels for?” 

In the midst of a civilization shaken to the 
point of threatened disaster by our failure to 
control selfishness, greed, lawlessness; by our 
failure to master workable human relation- 
ships; by our failure to build a social order 
commensurate in strength and endurance 
with our industrial development, would we 
not find ourselves hard put to answer 
that question? Neophytes and Phi Delta 
Kappans of all ages, as we make contact with 
the youth of this nation in whatever capacity 
we may serve, should we not above all else 
seek first to break down obsolescent bearers 
—the academic bric-a-brac of antiquity— 
the conventional whatnots of an outworn 
culture, that we may be free to produce a 
generation of young people qualified to meet 
courageously and successfully their indi- 
vidual and collective responsibilities to the 
society of which they are a part? This to the 
end that they may not turn to us on com- 
mencement night and say, “What in the hell 
have you had us tapping those wheels for?” 
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What Next in Education? 


(Continued from page 87) 


riculum making, supervision, the selection 
of superintendents and other administrative 
and supervisory officials on the basis of merit, 
we had abundant evidence of a bold and ag- 
gressive leadership at work. All the circum- 
stances considered, we think we were carry- 
ing our share of the mark for American Edu- 


cation. 
Wuat Next? 


In the midst of progress came depression— 
so far as education is concerned, financial 
chaos would be an apter phrase. Again, it is 
unnecessary to recount our present day 
financial difficulties. Whether on the basis 
of actual needs or on the basis of comparison 
with other states or sections, funds for the 
support and maintenance of our educational 
systems have always been inadequate. When 
depression came funds were no longer in sight 
for the further advancement of any educa- 
tional interest or institution. At first the 


financial problem of education in Alabama 
growing out of this situation was primarily 
one of prompt payments by the State of its 


assumed obligations to the various county 
and city boards of education and other boards 
of control, and of holding fast as well to the 
school revenues heretofore obtainable from 
the various local sources. Our program of 
education, always inadequate to our needs 
and always more or less restricted has now 
suffered the most serious curtailments. In 
certain rural areas there have been shortened 
terms of school. In some places schools have 
closed. The alarm is constantly sounding 
that still other schools must close. City school 
authorities are pleading desperately that the 
state come to the rescue. Salary schedules 
very generally have become _ inoperative. 
Following the old paths of least resistance, 
those in authority have reduced salaries that 
were always low enough. More is the pity, 
that teachers have gone unpaid, many of 
them for months. In the cities, in the rural 
areas, and at the institutions, our creditable 
building programs have practically ceased. 
Consolidation, transportation, supervision, 
standardization, and teacher training, all on a 
praiseworthy and soundly progressive basis, 
if not in jeopardy, must await the return of a 
better day for further advances. 

The property tax, principal source of state 
and local revenues for schools, diminishes as 
would be expected in times such as these. 


Appropriations for education, payable from 
the general treasury of the state, have been 
drastically reduced, by the legislature. The 
state is behind with its obligations to the 
various administrative educational units in 
the sum of approximately $15,000,000, with no 
definite assurance as to when these obliga- 
‘ions shall be met. Our recently enacted 
Budget and Financial Control Act balances 
the budget of the state but through its system 
of prorations makes impossible sound budge- 
tary procedure by any board of education or 
board of trustees of an educational institu- 
tion. In a recent opinion of the Attorney- 
General of the State, interpreting the Budget 
and Financial Control Act, the astounding 
tenet is advanced that education is not an es- 
sential of government. 

In these circumstances, naturally enough 
there are those who believe that our entire 
public school system is threatened with col- 
lapse. To the contrary, there are those who 
believe that life is like the dance; that life is 
rhythmical; that it is a series of ups and 
downs. There are those who believe with the 
Psalmist of old that 

“Weeping may tarry for the night, 

But joy cometh in the morning.” 
We in the South, particularly in Alabama, 
are for the second time in the midst of per- 
sistent, continuing depression. With the pos- 
sible exception of a few places, like Chicago, 
so far as public education is concerned, we 
are face to face with depression at its worst. 
Ours, therefore, is the big job of determining 
what the future of education shall be. This 
we believe to be the job of good leadership— 
leadership that brooks no discouragement, 
admits no defeat, accepts the present plight 
of the schools only as a temporary affair, a _ 
passing consequence of hard times. 

I have sketched hastily and quite super- 
ficially the dire effect of two periods of de- 
pression upon education in Alabama and in 
the South. In such times as these we inevita- 
bly turn our attention first to the financial 
plight of the schools. All our schools from 
lowest to highest are, indeed, in desperate 
need of money. But the roots of the present 
trouble strike far deeper than our financial 
difficulties. 

It is difficult to v'2w with complacency the 
celerity with whicn many educators have 
moved to effect economies that in the long run 
may not prove to be economies at all. In the 
present emergency we need to distinguish 
retrenchment from economy. The _ public 
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has the right to demand economy in educa- 
tional administration at all times. It should 
expect retrenchments only as financial re- 
verses and limitations may make them nec- 
essary. We must not overwork words. We 
must be practical people. We must command 
the attention of the whole public and its sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems of 
educational administration. Critical and 
searching investigations of the various aspects 
of the cost of education are neither to be 
feared nor to be opposed, provided only that 
all such investigations shall be made of all 
governmental functions and agencies and that 
all shall be scrapped that shall be found to 
have survived their usefulness. Curtailment 
of educational expenditures by force of neces- 
sity is one thing; to admit extravagance and 
to set up permanent or long-time programs of 
education on reduced bases in the name of 
economy is quite another thing. To rush 
headlong into readjustments in the name of 
economy may subject us, not without show of 
reason, to the charge that we have all along 
been parties to indefensible extravagance. 
Salary reductions and other adjustments in 
educational expenditures are of course to be 
expected and defended in the present circum- 
stances but the failure to provide for a quick 
readjustment to the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar or to increased cost of liv- 
ing due to any other cause is not to be toler- 
ated. Temporary adjustments to meet pres- 
ent conditions; reorganizations as a part of an 
intelligent, honest, and harmonious plan for 
the reorganization of all the functions and 
agencies of government; subjection to the 
strictest scrutiny and tests as to educational 
needs; but not abject surrender! 

We who are professionally engaged in 
education are not mainly responsible for the 
extravagances—if there have been extrav- 
agances—in the cost of education. Our plants 
and equipment, our magnificent and costly 
school structures, beautiful temples of light 
and love, erected to the glory and dedicated 
to the education of youth, our extensive teach- 
ing staffs of trained and competent men and 
women, our ever expanding curriculum offer- 
ings, all these, have been provided in orderly 
and legal ways, if not upon the demand, cer- 
tainly with the willing consent and with the 
loving sacrifices of citizens in general and of 
the constituted authorities. Who shall be so 
bold as to say that we were more than parties 
affiliated with the citizenship of all America 
in an era of idealism as well as of realism? 


The times are propitious for the work of 
radicals and reactionaries. Demagogues, de- 
signing politicians, and self-seeking oppor- 
tunists thrive on misfortune and discontent. 
The significance of the educational problems 
growing out of the present economic depres- 
sion does not lie in the mere fact that the on- 
ward march of schools and institutions for the 
time being is estopped but rather in the dis- 
turbed state of the public mind. There is no 
wholesome, dependable composite judgment 
with respect to education. Solidarity is lack- 
ing among the beneficiaries of the educational 
system. There is no unanimity of purpose, 
no concert of action, among those to whom 
we ordinarily look for guidance. Our inter- 
ests conflict. We are selfish. We do not think 
in terms of larger educational units. We do 
not act harmoniously, for the common good. 

Skepticism is the corollary of demoraliza- 
tion. It is no wonder, if in times of economic 
distress, coordinated educational effort goes 
to wreck. If retrenchment becomes neces- 
sary or even appears to be necessary, it is no 
wonder if those in authority or if those who 
are in any way concerned begin to look for 
educational appendages. We all remember 
Napoleon’s famous saying: “An army moves 
on its stomach.” lf economic distress threat- 
ens even a part of the population with hunger; 
if banks are forced to close; if dividends 
dwindle and fortunes disappear, we must face 
bravely, painstakingly, intelligently, honestly, 
the questioning of all who are in doubt, par- 
ticularly of the unthinking and the unin- 
formed, concerning the various services es- 
sential in a comprehensive educational sys- 
tem. We must match wits with those who 
would seize the advantage of hard times to 
sacrifice democratic ideals of education upon 
the altar of selfishness. This is the great nec- 
essity. This is the fundamental problem 
growing out of the present economic distress. 

Education for the present, let us say again, 
depends principally upon business manage- 
ment, upon retrenchments, upon the extent 
and kind of services to be maintained with the 
money at hand. But education for the future 
depends upon the success with which we cope 
with those selfish interests that seize the op- 
portunity provided by a demoralized and 
skeptical public mind. It is difficult to escape 
the use of a much overworked and inept 
word. But it is certain that the public does 
not understand or appreciate the necessity 
for public education on its present basis. 
Protestations to the contrary, I suspect, are as 
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old as time. Let me quote a sentence to illus- 
trate: “The highest welfare, safety and power 
of a city consists in able, learned, wise, up- 
right, cultivated citizens, who can secure, pre- 
serve and utilize every treasure and advant- 
age.” These modern sounding words were 
spoken more than four hundred years ago by 
Dr. Martin Luther. I wonder that some dili- 
gent researchist has not found that the first 
demagogue won his political victory shouting 
for a free school and never did anything about 
it. However that may be, we have failed to 
imbue the public with sound, lasting demo- 
cratic ideals with reference to education. 

Education has not failed. It is more need- 
ed today than ever before and doubtless will 
be needed more and more in the years to 
come. The progress we have made in the 
arts and sciences, we have made principally 
on account of education, not in spite of it. 
Education did not create this depression. If 
we are to be rid of it, we must repose our trust 
in men and women whom we ordinarily think 
of as educated. We must look ultimately to 
education for successful outcomes of all our 
religious, social, political, and economic af- 
fairs. Education at its best must provide for 
speedy readjustments as may necessarily arise 
from social or economic change. But social or 
economic changes in the future must be sub- 
ject to the dominant influence, if not to the 
direction and control, of education. Ours is 
the job to see to it that the common man—the 
mythical average man—is informed and 
taught to think about these things, particular- 
ly as problems of government. 

Discussion, agitation, commiseration among 
ourselves as a professional group will do little 
or no good. The future of education will de- 
pend principally upon the understanding, the 
interests, the decisions, and the demands of 
the general public. The money changers ap- 
parently desire to control, if not to monopolize 
for a small, selected group, leadership in all 
fields of endeavor. At least that is the inevi- 
table consequence of restricting opportunities 
for education at the higher levels. We need 
a bolder self-assertion. We need to redefine 
clearly and as permanently as may be the 
aims and objectives of education with re- 
spect to its organization, administration, and 
supervision. I hold it to be a major problem 
of those professionally and officially engaged 
in education to define and expound its phi- 
losophy, to fix its objectives, to determine 
wisely the amount and kind of education that 
should be provided in a democracy. 


It may be a platitude to sound the call for 
educational leaders, professional and nonpro- 
fessional, who shall show us the way out of 
the quagmire of demoralization, skepticism, 
ignorance, misinformation, selfishness, and al] 
those other forces that combine and conspire 
to prevent or to retard the educational prog- 
ress always to be desired and sought for in a 
democracy. This is the great necessity of the 
state and section whence I come. We must 
go back and do over the work of the fine and 
courageous leaders who have gone before us. 
We have failed at publicity. We have been 
indolent. We have lacked courage. We 
have resorted too frequently to defense; too 
infrequently, to challenge. We must expect 
demoralization among those who are unor- 
ganized and undirected. We must expect 
skepticism of those who are uninformed. We 
must expect extravagant utterance of those 
who dare. We may not expect the public 
mind to be reflected in educational progress 
except as it is made to understand and moved 
to appreciate the inseparableness of education 
and the common good. We in the South must 
produce another generation of leaders. We 
must look to another prophet and priest like 
J. L. M. Curry of Alabama, good “Educational 
Bishop of the South.” We must look to an- 
other Captain of the Hosts like Charles B. 
Aycock of North Carolina, who died tragical- 
ly but gloriously with the word, Education, 
literally upon his lips. We must look to the 
lay group. Among our public officials, among 
our business and professional men, manufac- 
turers, farmers, we must develop leaders who 
shall have vision, who shall have sympathy 
for human suffering, who shall heed the holy 
mandates of truth and duty, who shall have 
time and strength and courage to preach the 
democratic doctrine of equality of educational 
opportunity for every child. We need lead- 
ers that there may be judicially authorized 
definitions of the legal status of education; 
that education may be accepted for all time 
as an indispensable agency of government. 
We need for leaders, captains that there may 
be discipline; interpreters, that there may be 
understanding; messengers, that the word 
may be carried everywhere. Then, in spite 
of confusion, demoralization, skepticism and 
selfishness, in spite of the discouragement that 
comes of the present distressing lack of 
money, may we not say of the future of edu- 
cation— 


“Joy cometh with the morning”? 





Teacher or Researcher —Which? 
Another Point of View 


Samuel B. Hepburn 


R. KEARNEY is right in putting into a 

place of secondary importance the mere 
teacher as compared to “the hardy genius 
who charts a new course,” i. e., the Re- 
searcher.* It is true that the teacher whom 
he uses for the purpose of his comparison, is 
referred to not as the “mere” teacher but as 
the “great” one. But since we are told also 
that this teacher is always a follower perhaps 
the modified “mere” would have been better 
chosen. For in education as in any other 
calling the follower must by the very nature 
of the fact be subordinate. 

The Researcher is of primary importance 
by virtue of the fact that he enlarges knowl- 
edge. He isa pioneer. He stands on the 
frontier of the known and cuts deep salients 
into the encircling ignorance. He is a bringer 
of light. 

In every period the Light-Bringer stands 
first. He is the most important figure of the 
social group, even though his own generation 
may refuse to acknowledge his preeminence. 
It was sound instinct which led society in 
France during the Old Régime to place the 
priesthood in the First Estate at the top of 
the social scale. For ideally, and at his best, 
the priest is a revealer of truth, a _light- 
bringer, however much the eighteenth cen- 
tury priesthood may have fallen short in prac- 
tice. 

Actually, of course, many members of that 
priesthood were not bringers of light at all, 
but were instead shrewd, vain, self-seeking 
fellows with no qualifications whatever to be 
spiritual leaders. They simply made the 
most of the prestige of their position. 

Today there is a marked tendency to place 
the Researcher in a First Estate in the world 
of Education. Because of the prestige at- 
tached to Research young men in crowds 
flock into it and become researchers, although 
many of them are no more qualified for such 

* Kearney, N. C., “Teacher or Researcher—Which?” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, August, 1933, p. 67. 

This reply to Kearney is written by Samuel B. Hep- 


burn, Delta 200, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, 
California. 


work than the worldly priests of the Old 
Régime were qualified for theirs. 

A relentless, driving curiosity and an un- 
compromising passion for truth are the first 
qualifications of the genuine research man. 
These are the marks by which he may be 
known, together with imagination which en- 
ables him to glimpse in the surrounding dark- 
ness vague forms of yet uncaptured fact 
which lure him on. Follow he must where- 
ever they lead, and whether he returns empty- 
handed or loaded with spoil does not matter 
very much. His kind are the authentic aris- 
tocrats of the social organization. 

But the man who turns to research be- 
cause he is too shy to teach, or too awkward 
to meet the hurly-burly of life, or because 
he has calculated, not unshrewedly, that in 
the academic career honor and promotion are 
attained most quickly by mounting upon a 
heap of monographs, no matter how incon- 
sequential, is hardly entitled to equal con- 
sideration. I am not at all certain that he is 
not a quack. At any rate the center of his 
interest is not in research but in the externals 
that go with research. At best he is an 
honest blind grubber who piles up heaps of 
learned rubbish which serve as pedestals to 
his vanity. Now and then, indeed he does 
produce something of real worth, but more 
often than not it is a by-product of his aim- 
less digging; he is like the earthworm who 
probes the soil in pursuit of the most ordinary 
ambitions but who leaves behind him here 
and there little mounds of valuable excre- 
ment. 

Yet the tendency is to exalt such futile 
creatures along with those few research men 
who bear the sterling mark of the genuine 
scientist. That is where we make a grave 
mistake in confusing the function with the 
technique. We are right in giving first honors 
to those whose labors expand our circle of 
knowledge. We are wrong in assuming that 
it is only through the application of the tech- 
nique of scientific research that knowledge 
can be expanded. 
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There are some men who do little research 
in the strict definition of the term, who may 
publish nothing, and whose academic activi- 
ties are confined to the classroom, but who 
are as truly bringers of new light as is the 
objective scientist. Especially is this true in 
the fields of literature and in the “social 
sciences,” those fields, in short, in which the 
basic raw material for study is man and his 
ways. 

For the longest sounding line ever fash- 
ioned in a laboratory can plumb only the 
shallows of the human heart. There are great 
depths beyond the most meticulous measure- 
ments of science. Bring together all the 
facts which formal research can produce 
with respect to man’s nature and man’s be- 
havior and the picture is grotesque in its in- 
completeness. A recent writer wrote some 
such words as these: “Water is more than 
H.O. It is rain, and mist, and dew, and the 
slapping of great green seas.” Man, too, is 
something more than all that science can tell 
us about him. Only those who have lived in 
the world of men with open eyes and with 
sympathetic understanding can supply the 
deficiency. 

In these fields more than the researcher it 
is the teacher who has lived among men, and 
who has known at first-hand love, hate, fear, 
ambition, struggle, triumph and despair, who 
is able to expand our knowledge. He is best 
able to say with any degree of clearness what 
man is and why he does what he does. The 
facts which the researcher brings him are 
useful to him as guides and correctives to his 
judgment; he uses them all, data from 
psychological laboratories, statistics of births, 
deaths, wage levels, occupations, suicides, 
elections; the gleanings of historians among 
the archives; but he uses them as the sculptor 
uses the blocks of marble which the quarry- 
men have hewn out for him, as raw material 
from which to create forms charged with sig- 
nificance and life. 

He is nota follower. Whatever the “mere” 
teacher may be, the “great” teacher is not a 
follower. No scientist is more conscious than 
he of the blackness of the darkness which sur- 
rounds his little circle of light, and no 
scientist is more zealous than he to push back 
that darkness. But his method is different. 

Instead of concentrating his activities upon 
some minute unexplored area, he draws to- 
gether for his purpose all the results of a host 
of investigators, together with what he him- 
self may have been able to discover (for in 


fact most outstanding teachers engage also in 
research simply to satisfy their own curiosity 
about things, though their research is ancij- 
lary to their main function, teaching), and 
through this mass of unintelligible fact he 
directs the current of his own deeply 
charged experience, so that the conglomera- 
tion becomes incandescent with meaning, and 
becomes fused together into a unit full of 
consequence. 

Such a teacher is a creator, not of knowl]- 
edge merely, but also of beauty and power, 
He too belongs in the First Estate with the 
best of the researchers. And there is no rea- 
son why there should be disparagement on 
either side since they are alike partners in the 
search for Truth. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


Arja M. Hawley, Rho 386, of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, submits the following statement for pub- 
lication as an expression of his reaction to the 
article in a recent Phi Delta Kappan written by 
N. C. Kearney.—Editor. 


“The teacher follows. He is the reporter 
accompanying the army. Heroically he may 
stand amidst the carnage of the battle as in- 
telligence encounters the great unknown, but 
he is not an active combatant.”—N. C. 
Kearney. 

The great unknown—the mind and soul of 
a child. Who is it that is heroically battling 
to bring that mind and soul safely past the 
Secylla and Charybdis of misinformation, 
hateful prejudice, and narrow bigotry? 
Most certainly no mere reporter who stands 
disinterestedly by with notebook in hand, 
eager only for news. There is but one an- 
swer—the teacher. To the teacher each 
child is a specific problem, a battle to be 
won—and one that will not be won through 
consultation of a handbook of tactics com- 
piled by the most painstaking and con- 
scientious research. No, to win that en- 
counter there is required a something that 
has not yet been charted and graphed by 
methodology experts—a sympathetic insight 
that at once comprehends spirit as well as 
aptitude. Yes, the battle is fought most often 
successfully if the teacher can recognize in the 
specific problem at hand its exception to the 
generalities in the handbook. Teacher or re- 
searcher—which? Teacher and researcher— 
both. The teacher is a researcher; but one 
who may not have the leisure to record and 
graph his findings, for here before him is an- 

(Continued on page 100) 





Can the Small High School Provide 
A Satisfactory Educational Program? 


Daniel P. Eginton 


N an article entitled “Practical Procedures 
for Enriching the Small High School,” pub- 
lished in The School Executives Magazine 
May, 1932, Professors Broady and Platt make 
the following statement about the size of high 
schools: 


The smaller high school offers as many oppor- 
tunities for well rounded, wholesome, enriched 
education as does the modern, large high school. 
The inherent limitations of the small community 
need not handicap the small high school of that 
community; and the difficulties faced by the small 
high school will yield to persistent and sympa- 
thetically conducted research. 


Although there is no doubt that smali high 
schools (arbitrarily defined as four-year high 
schools having less than one hundred pupils) 
are not taking advantage of all their resources 
and opportunities and could be greatly im- 
proved if they were organized and adminis- 
tered according to principles of progressive 
education, it appears to be a gross exaggera- 
tion to say their programs can be patched 
here and there and reorganized so that 
they will compare favorably with those of- 
fered by the large high schools under capable 
leadership. Therefore, the purpose of this 
article is to challenge the thesis of Broady 
and Platt and to sketch briefly some of the 
fundamental purposes and processes of a 
satisfactory program of secondary education. 

Since the question of determining the desir- 
able minimum size of a high school is one of 
philosophy, it is necessary first to enumerate 
briefly the major criteria which are used in 
this paper concerning the purposes and 
processes of high schools. The following 
principles should help us to obtain a more 
objective, common point of view and see more 
clearly why it is believed that, other things 
being equal, the small high school cannot pro- 
vide as “well rounded, wholesome, enriched”’ 
program as can the large, modern high school. 

1. The American high school can no longer 
be considered a selective institution, but 

By Daniel P. Eginton, Beta 1164, Assistant Supervisor 
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should provide suitable educational oppor- 
tunity for all boys and girls from approxi- 
mately twelve to eighteen years of age. 

2. The basic purpose of the high school is 
not to teach the college preparatory curricu- 
lum, but rather to promote maximum all- 
around growth (physical, mental, social, emo- 
tional, spiritual) of all adolescents so that 
each may live a rich, happy, contributive, 
democratic life. 

3. Each high school pupil should do things 
which are scientifically determined and suited 
especially to his peculiar interests, needs, and 
capacities. 

4. High schools must help pupils live in a 
dynamic rather than in a static society and 
so must be changing and flexible. 

5. The social heritage should be learned 
only to the extent that it helps the pupil to live 
the good life, to change his behavior, and to 
improve the present social order. 

6. The most important factors in learning 
are genuine and abiding interest, readiness, 
satisfaction, and functional need. 

7. The high school curriculum, jointly 
planned by the professional staff and pupils, 
must be constantly changing and emerging in 
order to meet new conditions and to promote 
growth of teachers and pupils. 

8. Interrelationship and meanings of facts 
should be gained through vital, social experi- 
ences rather than through isolated practice 
and repetition. 

9. The teacher should be sufficiently edu- 
cated so as to be capable of functioning as an 
expert guide, counselor, and leader rather 
than a mere dictator and taskmaster. 

10. The high school should help pupils un- 
derstand and practice desirable, effective 
social relationships and adjustments. 

11. Each pupil should develop the capacity 
to think critically and independently. 

12. The school should help each pupil 
develop a variety of wholesome, worthwhile, 
permanent interests. 

13. The high school should be organized 
and administered as a miniature, evolving, 
democratic community or microcosm. 
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14. Pupils, under guidance, must be given 
abundant opportunities to choose, construct, 
observe, practice self-control, illustrate, inter- 
pret, discuss, lead, think, and create. 

15. The lecture and class _ instruction 
methods of teaching should be avoided since 
they invariably are stilted, lifeless, stupid, 
and inefficient. 

16. The problem attack or integrated 
project method is essential for satisfactory 
learning. 

17. Pupils should have easy access to a 
library containing books, pamphlets, reports, 
documents, laws, periodicals, serials, newspa- 
pers, etc., in order to obtain the facts neces- 
sary for good thinking. 

18. Teachers and pupils should have 
flexible, efficient working schedules or pro- 
grams based on the same underlying prin- 
ciples as time schedules used in our daily 
life. 

19. The curriculum should not be organized 
on the basis of separate, artificial, disconnect- 
ed subjects but in terms of rich, purposeful- 
experience life units or problems which offer 
excellent opportunities for pupils to initiate, 
plan, execute, and judge. 

20. The core of the curriculum should be 
the social studies organized around the devel- 
opment of pupils’ interests in our crucial, con- 
temporary social problems—war, poverty, 
crime, lack of leadership, corruption and in- 
efficiency in government, low cultural stand- 
ards, depression, leisure time, etc. 

It is not possible to summarize here the 
sweeping criticisms and indictments against 
the American high school. Practically every 
assumption upon which our high schools are 
now organized and administered is being chal- 
lenged by progressive leaders. For example, 
Dr. Newlon has written the following drastic 
criticism against high schools: “The most 
casual examination of our secondary school 
will convince anyone that mechanization of 
learning, a lack of integration of its educa- 
tional process, is one of its salient character- 
istics.” He writes even more critically of 
traditional practice when he says, “Our ad- 
ministration of teaching makes for artificial, 
disconnected, inefficient learning and has 
taught us to think in terms of credits rather 
than education.” I find it extremely difficult 
to see wherein Professors Broady and Platt 
meet these criticisms in the program which 
they recommend for the small high school. 
In fact, it cannot be done as long as the aca- 
demic college-preparatory curriculum is con- 


sidered the framework, backbone, and foun- 
dation of the secondary program. 

It is no longer “news” to say that at least 
one-half of our high school pupils today are 
getting practically nothing of real value be- 
cause there is so little offered which is suited 
to their needs, interests, and capacities. In 
view of the fact that a larger percentage of 
adolescents will enroll in high schools in the 
future and stay longer, the inefficiency of 
“present practice” becomes more appalling 
and staggering. The responsibility of sec- 
ondary school people likewise becomes great- 
er as their opportunities increase. Even 
though the check-up in education is exceed- 
ingly slow and uncertain, the judgment day is 
fast approaching because the public is de- 
manding a satisfactory accounting for the 
funds which are now spent in teaching Al- 
gebra, Latin, Geometry, History, English, 
French and what not in such a manner that it 
makes for “artificial, disconnected, inefficient 
learning.” 

Can the small high school organize and ad- 
minister a program which will satisfactorily 
achieve the purposes of education, i. e., offer 
as many opportunities for “well rounded 
wholesome, enriched education as does the 
modern large high school”? My answer is em- 
phatically no, provided the large high school 
were organized according to the principles 
of modern elementary education rather than 
like a department store or an educational 
cafeteria where children nibble bits and dabs 
of this or that according to the dictates of the 
administration. Although we are still waiting 
for an educational Moses to lead high school 
people out of the land of credits, classes, 
marks, archaic textbooks, academic subject 
matter, teaching, failures, dictation, and sub- 
jects into the garden of vital, adjusted, lib- 
erating, democratic experiences or activities, 
there are a number of reasons which make it 
practically impossible for small high schools 
to offer satisfactory programs to the adoles- 
cents of our nation. These reasons may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. It is exceptionally difficult to secure a 
competent professional staff in small high 
schools. Asa general rule teachers and prin- 
cipals must get their experience in small high 
schools which usually serve as laboratories 
for beginning teachers. Many of them stay 
here only until they can secure positions in 
larger high schools. There are several rea- 
sons why they usually prefer to work in the 
larger systems. Such systems generally offer 
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better opportunities for professional advance- 
ment within the organization and in adjacent 
schools; better working conditions because 
they are required to teach only the courses in 
which they have specialized; better living 
conditions; better social and cultural con- 
tacts; better equipment and materials of 
learning; better services such as supervision,’ 
health, and library; and better salary sched- 
ules. 

It is not implied that there are not now a 
number of very capable teachers and prin- 
cipals in small towns. In general, however, 
there is a tendency for the more progressive 
and more capable persons to emigrate to the 
larger centers for the reasons already cited. 
Few small towns are able and willing to offer 
their teachers the same opportunities and ac- 
commodations that they can get in larger 
cities. As a result of the emigration of so 
many of the better teachers and principals to 
the larger systems naturally there is also a 
tendency for the weaker and less well pre- 
pared persons to remain in the smaller 
schools. This undoubtedly decreases the ef- 
fectiveness of the small schools since the 
teacher is one of the most important factors 
in the educational process. 

There is also the danger that even in spite 
of the radio and modern transportation and 
communication facilities the teachers in the 
small, rather isolated communities will be 
exceedingly conservative in their professional 
and social points of view. Undoubtedly their 
influence over the children will be traditional 
and narrowing rather than liberating and pro- 
gressive. It should be pointed out that these 
points apply quite as well to elementary 
school teachers. 

2. It is practically impossible to insure ade- 
quate socialization of students in the small 
high schools because of the lack of numerous, 
stimulating, liberating social contacts or 
group experiences. The major function of 
schools is not merely to teach academic sub- 
ject matter and to train children in the skills; 
rather it is to help boys and girls learn how 
to get along amicably with others and develop 
desirable social attitudes and ideals, in short, 
to make effective social adjustments. It is 
generally agreed that the provincial, conser- 
vative environment of the small high school 
or rural elementary school fails to challenge 
the social interests of the students or provide 
the numerous opportunities which are needed 


1. See Eginton, Daniel P., Control of Education in 
England and New Jersey, Chap. VI, Finlay Bros., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, 1933. 


in order that rural boys and girls may learn 
how to adjust themselves in a large group— 
develop ease, poise, and confidence and gain 
an understanding of human relationships 
which is of such great importance. If the 
small schools could afford to provide numer- 
ous trips and much travel for the boys and 
girls, it would help them overcome feelings of 
bashfulness, awkwardness, and uneasiness as 
well as become better acquainted with and 
adjusted to social situations. 

All children need to meet new problems 
and adjust to a new environment when they 
go to school in order to liberate and develop 
many capacities which otherwise would lie 
dormant for want of opportunity for expres- 
sion. Naturally there are more challenging 
social situations in a reasonably large school 
with numerous types of conflicting person- 
alities than there are in a small high school. 
A pupil learns to grow socially through social 
experiences by associating intimately with 
many persons in a variety of situations, e. g., 
as a group leader, an officer in a student gov- 
ernment organization, working with others on 
student publications, playing games, putting 
on plays, group experiences in the field of 
music, conducting researches with others, etc. 
It is exceedingly difficult to provide a rich 
variety of these situations in the school which 
is narrowly limited in its enrollment and its 
educational resources. 

3. A satisfactory educational program in 
the small high school would be exceedingly 
expensive. An analysis of the kind of second- 
ary education program which is generally 
considered desirable shows that unless there 
are at least fifty pupils per grade it will be 
quite expensive. A number of well equipped, 
special rooms—library, gymnasium, audi- 
torium, cafeteria, shops, art studio, etc. 
must be provided whether there are fifty or 
five hundred pupils. When there are only a 
few students, the cost per pupil becomes 
much higher than the average small town can 
well pay. The excessive cost is also shown 
in the field of the personnel and services. In 
order to provide competent teachers to direct 
the various activities of the school, as now 
organized, it is generally agreed that it is 
necessary to employ teachers who are espe- 
cially qualified for their work. In small high 
schools there is obviously not enough work 
for a special teacher in art, in science, in 
music, in homemaking, etc. The common 
practice in these schoals is either to 
omit experiences in many of these so- 
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called non-academic special fields or 
else assign courses in two or more 
fields to each teacher. Neither of these 
methods is satisfactory and thus the edu- 
cational program is weakened. In large 
schools there is enough work for a specially 
prepared person to direct each of the various 
programs. Thus, they are usually able to of- 
fer a rich and varied program of educational 
experiences at much less cost than can small 
schools. 

4. The fewness of teachers in the small high 
school inevitably limits the diversity and 
quantity of professional leadership, forces 
teachers to supervise activities (teach 
courses) in fields in which they have little 
training or talent, and thus narrows the edu- 
cational program. Invariably the small high 
schools (as they will probably be organized 
for the next few years) which do try to offer 
a balanced and enriched program must re- 
quire one teacher to direct activities in such 
combinations as physical education and 
science, art and homemaking, and music and 
English. If there were a series of small high 
schools in a vicinity so there would be suf- 
ficient work for one _ so-called special 
teacher, the situation would not be so bad 
although itinerant, peripatetic teachers are 
generally not considered desirable in modern 
education. 

The lack of sufficient capable leadership al- 
so prevents the development of rich extra- 
curriculum activities. How can the small 
high school offer a suitable program of clubs 
such as radio, aeroplane, music, art, nature, 
science, poetry, drama, singing, cooking, hik- 
ing, and gardening? Each of these requires 
the leadership of a person who has special 
talent and interest in that field. Even though 
there is a tendency to abandon the so-called 
extracurricular activities and to integrate all 
school work around one major interest of the 
group, the fact still remains that there is often 
need for leadership to develop these worth- 
while activities as integral parts of the cur- 
riculum. 

Capable, diversified leadership is also 
needed to carry out a satisfactory guidance 
program, worthwhile home-room programs, 
an effective functioning student government, 
and the publication of newspapers, bulletins, 
and annuals. These are a few of the potential 
opportunities which should be available to 
every high school pupil in order that he may 
experience deeply, widely, purposefully and 
worthily. Owing to the excessive cost and 


lack of pupils and of professional leadership, 
the foregoing activities generally receive lit- 
tle consideration in the small high school. 

5. It is exceedingly difficult to offer a satis- 
factory program of experiences in these small 
high schools. As before stated, the typical 
small high school today offers only the col- 
lege-preparatory curriculum of Latin, Eng- 
lish, History, Science, Mathematics, etc. The 
reasons why this is unsatisfactory have al- 
ready been discussed somewhat. It is now 
necessary to define a satisfactory program of 
secondary education. Obviously, only the 
main points can be discussed here briefly, 
However, these should help to point out the 
gigantic task that is faced by any small town 
which wishes to develop a program which 
compares favorably with that of a larger mod- 
ern secondary school. 

1. There should be a well organized, ef- 
fective social studies program of activities or 
experiences which should be the core of the 
curriculum. These should help pupils to 
gain a tolerant understanding of human rela- 
tionships, their social environment, and of the 
nature and problems of present society; help 
them make better adjustments in a group; aid 
them develop correct social attitudes, habits, 
ideals, and skills; increase social efficiency; 
and, as far as possible, insure that each in- 
dividual will be able to perform effectively 
the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 
Obviously, these objectives cannot be reached 
merely through the social studies or by hav- 
ing pupils “take” separate, disconnected 
courses in history, civics, economics, govern- 
ment, and what not. The problems of social 
science (economic depression, unemployment, 
government, war, trade regulation, finance, in- 
dustrial management, etc.), are so complex 
that they cannot possibly be solved from the 
subject matter generally offered in a typical 
secondary course. The work should be organ- 
ized around the study of the social aspects of 
pertinent social problems or integrated units 
which grow out of the genuine and abiding 
interests of pupils. Information should be 
collected from all fields as it is useful to de- 
velop the activities and insure better under- 
standing. The school should mobilize and 
enlist all of its resources—personnel, special- 
ists such as psychologists, guidance programs, 
student government machinery, community 
services, parental education program, etc.— 
for the achievement of the purposes of social 
studies. All of the experiences of the pupil 
should be analyzed from the point of view 
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of how they may contribute to the achieve- 
ment of these purposes as well as other aims 


of education. 

2. There should be a balanced, rich phys- 
ical and natural science program of activities 
in which, in accordance with their interests, 
needs, and capacities, pupils will have many 
opportunities to explore and learn about their 
natural environment, the principles and 
methods of science and natural laws, the 
practical application of science to everyday 
affairs, and the methods of scientific experi- 
mentation and reflective thinking. As is the 
case with other programs, no single textbook 
shoulc »e followed since no one book will 
meet the varying needs of pupils or be fitted 
to their interests or capacities. The activities 
should be centered on the scientific problems 
which grow out of children’s interests in the 
development of a comprehensive unit of 
work. Information should be gleaned from a 
multitude of sources—books, periodicals, mo- 
tion and sound pictures, discussions, reports, 
experiments, observation, etc.—in order to 
promote good understanding of all the facts. 
Children should be encouraged to collect vari- 
ous kinds of ores, metals, stones, shells, plants, 
insects, manufactured products which are 
pertinent to the problem studied, leaves, pic- 
tures, etc. They should be encouraged to 
make numerous field trips to factories, woods, 
ocean, museum, stores, etc. 

3. There should be an effective language- 
usage program of activities which will help 
pupils develop their power to speak and write 
correctly and also develop appreciation and 
permanent interests in the field of literature. 
There should be an opportunity for those who 
will probably profit thereby, to learn a for- 
eign language. English should not be taught 
by one teacher as a separate, distinct subject; 
all teachers in all their contacts with pupils 
should try to further language proficiency. 
The interests and cooperation of the home 
and other educational agencies of the home 
also must be solicited. There should be nu- 
merous purposeful opportunities for growth 
in language efficiency through participation in 
debates, discussions, reports, dramatics, writ- 
ing biographies, poetry, short stories, letters, 
papers, reports of units of work, club activ- 
ities or excursions; reading newspapers, 
Magazines, classics, books of travel, science, 
nature, adventure and history. 

4. There should be a rich, well balanced fine- 
arts program of experiences in which pupils 


may participate in appropriate aesthetic ex- 
periences in accordance with their interests, 
needs, and capacities. Art should be consid- 
ered more than drawing and painting. It is 
an attempt to understand and apply the prin- 
ciples of proportion, color, shape, size, har- 
mony, perspective, arrangements, design, etc., 
to all human creations and to enrich experi- 
ences. It is no longer a frill or a fad but a 
basic requirement for rich, happy living. The 
schools must help pupils develop interests and 
skills in this field as these furnish worth- 
while recreational activities and enrich and 
beautify the lives of everyone as well as 
further the development of distinctive, valu- 
able American culture. Opportunity to learn 
music should also be considered an in- 
tegral part of the fine-arts program. There 
should be opportunities to participate in 
such activities as chorus and orchestra as 
well as some opportunities for individual 
instruction in piano, violin and other in- 
struments. In short, the fine-arts pro- 
gram should be broad and rich enough to 
offer experiences such as music, drawing, 
painting, sculpturing, designing, writing, 
drama, etc., in accordance with their suitabil- 
ity to the particular needs of the pupils. In 
order that there may be a satisfactory pro- 
gram of fine arts, it is generally considered 
desirable that most of the work be supervised 
by a teacher who has special talents in this 
field and has been professionally trained. It 
is no longer believed that almost anybody 
can direct art work. Art activities should 
grow out of the interests of children and 
should be closely linked up with all of the 
other experiences. Special care should be 
observed to see that pupils take advantage 
of the community art opportunities available 
during out-of-school hours. 

5. There should be an adequate industrial - 
or practical-arts program of activities so that 
according to their interests, needs, and capa- 
bilities pupils may participate in some me- 
chanical, industrial, or practical activities 
such as in electricity, woodwork, auto me- 
chanics, printing, typewriting, painting, farm- 
ing. The need for equipping every secondary 
school so that it can provide opportunities for 
these experiences is becoming increasingly 
greater since secondary schools must provide 
real, vital experiences for an increasingly 
heterogeneous group of pupils. It is no long- 
er considered good administration to offer 
technically minded, non-academic, and slow- 
learning pupils only the formal academic 
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courses made up of precarious, artificial ex- 
periences. 

There is still little agreement on how far 
the secondary schools should go in the direc- 
tion of trade education for much depends up- 
on the kind of trade education. It is now 
recognized that many of the elements of a lib- 
eral education may best be acquired through 
the practical approach as “leads” or inter- 
ests growing out of the activities in “shop” 
work and often provide the finest learning 
situation. In fact many children can be in- 
terested only in that way. A teacher who has 
special talent and training should be provided 
to supervise the individual and group activi- 
ties or projects of pupils. There should be 
little if any formal class instruction as pupils 
will vary so widely in their needs, interests, 
and capacities. The work should be closely 
linked up with the science activities. 

6. There should be a rich, practical ome- 
management program of activities suited to 
the interests, present and probable future 
needs and capacities of pupils. The responsi- 
bilities of home and family life are among tne 
gravest in life since everyone must have some 
kind of shelter. Yet many high schools offer 
no experiences in this field; others believe the 
teaching of household skills, such as sewing 
and cooking, is an adequate program. The 
onerous problems of American family life de- 
mand much more serious consideration. In 
addition to learning the household skills, suit- 
able opportunities should be offered to learn 
about the methods of efficient home manage- 
ment, the psychology of sex and family life. 
knowledge of food values and diet, the nature 
and care of young children, an adequate rec- 
reational program, etc. The school also 
should endeavor to help children develop 
clean and wholesome attitudes toward sex 
and family life. Obviously, in order to 
achieve these ends high schools must have 
special equipment and competent leadership. 

7. There should be a well balanced health 
program of activities and services in which 
the physical needs of all children will be ac- 
curately determined by doctors, dentists, and 
other specialists. Appropriate remedial meas- 
ures should be carried out. Also, there 
should be health direction by the teacher as 
opportunities come up for the practical appli- 
cation of principles of health and hygiene. 
The school should work in close cooperation 
with the home and other health agencies in 
order to make health a matter of living and 
understanding rather than one of formal in- 
struction. There should be a well equipped 


gymnasium and out-of-doors playground in 
order that pupils may participate in appro- 
priate, vigorous games. Intramural games 
should be organized in order to stimulate in- 
terest. ; 

These, briefly stated, are some of the rea- 
sons which, in my judgment, are adequate 
proof that the small high school cannot afford 
and hope to offer a “well rounded, whole- 
some, enriched education.” It should be 
abolished as soon as satisfactory administra- 
tive units can be provided. In these days of 
modern transportation and communication, it 
is no longer visionary for pupils to go twenty- 
five or more miles to a secondary school which 
has a satisfactory physical plant, equipment, 
personnel and program. The first step in the 
necessary reorganization is to help communi- 
ties, local boards of education, and profes- 
sional leaders to gain a better understanding 
of the meaning of a satisfactory program of 
secondary education. Parents will continue 
to be satisfied with present, ineffective high 
schools until they have a better appreciation 
of the opportunities their children could en- 
joy in a real secondary school. It is sad but 
none the less true that most people still think 
that the function of the high school is to teach 
the college-preparation courses to pupils re- 
gardless of their interests, present and pos- 
sible future needs, and capacities. Few are 
able to rid themselves of past traditions and 
think in terms of the new values and proce- 
dures which must be adopted in order to jus- 
tify the expenditure of millions of dollars to 
help boys and girls live a rich, full life in a 
changing democracy and to provide adequate 
social leadership. 

We truly need a new philosophy of second- 
ary education to give us perspective, guid- 
ance, and to suggest appropriate methods. In 
the present, we may well be guided by the 
best in the field of elementary education. 


Teacher or Researcher —Which? 


(Continued from page 94) 


other problem to be solved, not through a co- 
efficient of correlation, but through apprecia- 
tive and sympathetic understanding. 

We need them—together. Side by side 
they must march—teacher and researcher. 
The battle will not be won by scouts alone. 
We must employ intelligence of which neither 
teacher nor researcher has absolute monop- 
oly. And even the reporter is necessary if 
the public is to get reliable and unprejudiced 
information. 
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CoMPENSATION IN THE PROFESSIONS. Lester 
W. Bartlett, Beta 745, assisted by Mildred 
B. Neel. Published by Association Press, 


1933. 187 pp. 


Under a grant of money from a large 
Foundation the patterns, trends and prin- 
ciples of compensation in representative pro- 
fessions were carefully examined and are 
presented in this book under four major 
aspects, namely supply and demand, compari- 
son with other professional workers, services, 
and needs. Sixteen criteria of compensation 
are offered for the guidance of practitioners, 
administrators, and the public generally. 

In the preface and in the body of the book 
compensation is related to the major problem 
of supplying professional services. Present 
economic retrenchments are endangering 
professional services, and professional work- 
ers, caught at a time of low bargaining power, 
are finding themselves at a disadvantage 
among various contending interests. Al- 
though the problem of making adjustments 
in compensation is exceedingly vital at this 
time and calls for cooperative effort, the wel- 
fare of persons living in a complex social 
order requires that more attention be given 
to comprehensive planning of professional 
services. We see the changing character of 
professional services represented in such 
ways as the strengthening of professional 
guilds, increasing emphasis upon preventive 
and educational aspects of professional serv- 
ices, and a growing recognition of public re- 
sponsibility of professional guilds. 

Among the sub-topics in the book of special 
interest to educators may be mentioned the 
following: professional standard of living, 
trusteeship of funds, compensation of the 
executive and the associate, regulation of 
admission to practice, and financial needs 
peculiar to the occupation. 

In this book professions are examined col- 
lectively. Heretofore professions have been 
treated independently and to a large degree 
professional guilds have been concerned with 
their own welfare. In thus looking at pro- 
fessions from the point of view of a common 
problem there is demonstrated a step in the 
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movement towards comprehensive and co- 
operative consideration of professional serv- 
ices from many angles. 

To many, the bibliography containing three 
hundred and sixty-two annotated references, 
is one of the important contributions of the 


book. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
(THE ActTiviry MetTHop), by Samuel Engle 
Burr, Beta 887. Published by The C. A. 
Gregory Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1933. 72 
pages. Paper cover. 


With the growth and spread of progressive 
practices in many schools throughout the 
country, there has come a need for a brief, 
non-technical, and easily read booklet ex- 
plaining what the movement is, what it stands 
for, and how it can be used. This present 
booklet is intended to answer that need. It 
is therefore addressed to three distinct groups 
of readers: parents who are interested in im 
proving schools; teachers who want to know 
more about the activity plan; students in col- 
leges and normal schools, who desire a mod- 
ern point of view. 

The booklet is practical rather than theo- 
retical in nature. It constantly refers to 
actual classroom conditions and it shows how 
the progressive principles can be put into 
operation in an ordinary school situation. 
The illustrations are pictures taken in 
actual public school situations, in Glendale, 
Ohio. The samples of creative work are also 
taken from this same school system where the 
author has been serving as superintendent. 

The author stresses the fact that progres- 
sive education, as it is understood by the 
leaders in the field, is a point of view, a way 
of living, and an attitude toward life. It is 
not a technique or a “method” in the usual 
sense of those terms. One must first be a 
progressive in thought and in spirit before 
one can be a true progressive in practice. If 
one does have the progressive attitude toward 
life, and the progressive point of view, pro- 
gressive practices are sure to result. Progres- 
sive practices—in school, in the home, or any- 
where else in life—cannot be copied from a 
model or pattern. They must develop natur- 
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ally and of themselves from a basic philos- 
ophy which itself is progressive in nature. 
The final chapter of the booklet presents a 
carefully selected bibliography of 41 leading 
books in the progressive field, classified ac- 
cording to such topics as: general books of a 
basic nature; books dealing with the sociolog- 
ical backgrounds; books dealing with work 
in the primary grades; books dealing with 
work in the upper elementary grades; books 
dealing with secondary school work; books 
dealing with progressive work on the college 
level; books dealing with music; books deal- 
ing with literature; books dealing with 
physical education; books dealing with in- 
dustrial arts; books dealing with fine arts; 
books dealing with the development of the 
progressive movement in other countries. 


CoNTROL OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND NEw 
JERSEY, by Daniel P. Eginton, Beta 1164. 
Finlay Brothers, Hartford, Conn. 1933. 


This is a Doctorate study in comparative 
education worked out largely under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. I. L. Kandel of the In- 
ternational Institute, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. It deals 
extensively with a comparison of the under- 
lying determinants of educational control in 
England and New Jersey as a state in the 
United States. Among other things it shows 
how fundamental governmental traditions, 
the social outlook, and the characteristics of 
the people themselves determine the purposes 
and underlie the control of education. Thus, 
England stresses variety, freedom, experi- 
mentation and cooperation; whereas, Amer- 
ica stresses equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, liberty, efficiency and standardization. 

Many specific fundamental and challenging 
issues are raised by an exposition of the dif- 
ferences between England and New Jersey. 
Among these are the problems of standardiza- 
tion, state leadership, examinations, certifica- 
tion of teachers, regulation of courses of study 
and the amount of freedom and initiative 
given to local leaders of education. These 
questions are far from being settled according 
to Dr. Eginton who argues for critical analysis 
of all present controls. 

In chapter four (IV) some of the controls 
exercised through the system of finance are 
contrasted. Many problems are raised in this 
chapter concerning the amounts and types of 
control that may be exercised through 
finance. 

In the last chapter, “The State and Educa- 


tion in America,” the author recommends a 
general program for the control of education 
based upon the principles which attempt to 
incorporate the soundest ideas in both Eng- 
land and New Jersey. The authoritative 
statements of some of the best known stu- 
dents in this field are used in formulating 
criteria. 

This volume contains much information of 
general interest to critics of American life, 
and should be most valuable to students of 
comparative education, and to those engaged 
in state and local educational administra- 
tion.—Reviewed by Paul D. Collier, Beta 689, 


THE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE F RESH- 
MEN, by Earle E. Emme, Zeta 701. Pub- 
lished by The Cokesbury Press, 1932. Pp. 
125. 


This volume is the report of a freshman 
research, which had two primary objectives: 

1. To discover the areas of experience in 
which the freshmen found difficulty in mak- 
ing adjustment. 

2. To determine the functioning signifi- 
cance of the factors of intelligence, emotional 
stability (neurotic tendency) and socio-eco- 
nomic status on the discovered areas of dif- 
ficulty. 

The author’s interest in freshmen adjust- 
ment is a long time one. Some fifteen years 
ago he attempted to teach 200 freshmen in 
four so-called orientation classes in a Liberal 
Arts College. He soon learned that other 
processes involving diagnostic procedures 
were equally, if not more, effective in fresh- 
men adjustment. During succeeding years a 
research interest in these problems of adjust- 
ment received considerable attention. A few 
years ago an agreement was reached between 
the University of Chicago and the administra- 
tors of a high-grade Liberal Arts College of 
500 students whereby the author of this 
volume was to make a careful study of the 
adjustment problems of the freshman class. 
The director of the research was given the 
title of “Student Consultant” with the privi- 
lege of moving about among faculty and stu- 
dents as he desired. He was given hearty 
cooperation at each step by students and 
faculty alike. 

Standardized tests were used—American 
Council Psychological Examination (1930); 
Thurstone Personality Schedule; Sims Socio- 
Economic Status (Form C). 

Orientation classes meeting once each 
week, student committees working on se 
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lected problems, individual student reports, 
guided interviews and check-lists, combined 
with counseling methods and other tech- 
niques were used during the year’s study. 

The author was very careful to gain rap- 
port with the freshmen, leaving them to raise 
questions as they chose. Reporting was op- 
tional; no significance was attached to the re- 
porting of many or few problems; each stu- 
dent had a secret number; each student 
described the situation in which his two most 
disturbing problems in each area were found. 
Methods of sampling as described in the 
volume combined with the resulting curves 
of distribution and subjected to the Chi 
Square Test, make the author feel that the 
5,959 adjustment problems discovered from 
73 freshmen, about one-half of the entire 
class, gives a true picture of the freshman 
situation in that Liberal Arts College. 

Nineteen areas of difficulty were discov- 
ered. The highest frequencies were: 
Courses (714), Religion (706), Teachers 
(468), Economic (443), concluding with de- 
partmental, pre-professional, and_ interest 
groups (29). The functioning significance 
of low socio-economic status, high neurotic 
tendency, and low intelligence on the 5,959 
adjustment problems was in the ratio of 
7:6:3. 

In addition to reporting the two major pur- 
poses of the study, the volume includes 
typical student descriptions of their adjust- 
ment problems. Educators, administrators, 
freshmen, college students, and parents find 
these descriptions of especial interest. 


GRAMMAR AND USAGE IN TEXTBOOKS ON ENG- 
LISH, by Robert C. Pooley, Alpha Mu 13. 
Published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Wisconsin. 172 pp. 


The discrepancies between textbook rules 
for English usage and the actual speech of 
educated persons is at the basis of much of the 
present perplexity concerning correct Eng- 
lish. This study deals first with the his- 
torical sources and the validity of the text- 
book rules, which are treated in the light of 
past and present good usage to determine 
which are sound and which may be ques- 
tioned. 

The second section consists of an analysis 
of the common rules for good usage as they 
appear it. sixteen widely used textbooks, 
covering the elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege fields. Under the separate headings of 
Grammar, Syntax, and Usage these specific 
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rules are subjected to careful scrutiny to 
determine their history, their standing in 
literature, and their apparent place in con- 
temporary good English. From this exami- 
nation many traditional rules, as for example 
those for shall and will, are found to be obso- 
lete, or at best only partially accurate. 

The third division deals with the »:oblem 
of ascertaining a sound basis for the interpre- 
tation of the term “correct English” for use in 
American public schools. The various the- 
ories of correctness are examined and syn- 
thesized into a working definition for school 
use. The concluding chapter contains recom- 
mendations for the writing of textbooks for 
English classes, much of which will be of 
interest to teachers and supervisors of 
English. 


THE ANNUITY AGREEMENTS OF COLLEGES AND 
Universities, by Arthur Albert Wellck, 
Beta Published by the author at 88 
Morningside Drive, New York City, 1933. 
80 pp. 

This book reveals the practices of colleges 
and universities in writing annuity agree- 
ments and brings out the risks incident there- 
to. The ability of educational institutions to 
assume such risks is fully considered, and 
methods of limiting, transferring, and avoid- 
ing these risks are described. 

Material for this analysis of the annuity 
agreements of colleges and universities was 
procured through the cooperation of a Sub- 
Committee of the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

There are chapters on: The Extent to 
Which Colleges and Universities Write An- 
nuity Agreements; Practices Employed by 
Colleges and Universities in Handling An- 
nuity Agreements; Risks Incident to the 
Writing of Annuity Agreements; the Limita- 
tion of Risks Incident to the Writing of An- 
nuity Agreements by Colleges and Univer- 
sities; and Transfer and Avoidance of Risks 
Incident to the Writing of Annuity Agree- 
ments by Colleges and Universities. 





Taxes are the price we pay as citizens for 
such services as schools, playgrounds, parks, 


streets, police, and courts. Whenever we cut 
taxes we must reduce some of these services 
to ourselves. Our public services—in pro- 
portion to their basic importance—are prob- 
ably the least expensive services we buy. 
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Activities of the Joint Commission 


on the Emergency in Education 
(Continued from page 75) 


an intelligently developed program for the 
improvement of the means whereby educa- 
tion is paid for. Such planning was never 
more needed than at the present time. Other- 
wise hysteria and selfishness are likely to be 
the determining factors. 

The report of the National Conference on 
the Financing of Education! offers a firm 
foundation upon which may be erected a 
sound structure for the financing of publicly 
supported schools and colleges. It constitutes 
an invitation to those who would exalt the 
ideal of educational leadership to join in 
developing an intelligent and courageous 
program for the financing of education in 
every state in the Union—a program which 
will protect the educational birthright of 
every American boy and girl in spite of the 
difficulties caused by the depression. 

During the coming year, the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education will act 
as a board of strategy. It will serve as a 
rallying point for the forces made up of 
teachers, parents, and other public-spirited 
citizens interested in the maintenance and 
improvement of America’s systems of free 
public schools. 


1. Report of the National Conference on the Financ- 
ing of Education, published by the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. Available at 25 cents 
per copy. 





School Finance Charter 


(Continued from page 76) 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


Open schools. For every child de- 
prived of education by emergency condi- 
tions beyond the control of his own com- 
munity and state, immediate restoration 
of these rights through assistance from the 
Federal Government to the state con- 
cerned. 

Federal support. Sufficient Federal 
support for the schools of the several states 
to protect the nation’s interest in an edu- 
cated citizenship without Federal control 
over state and local educational policies. 

If America is to recover prosperity and 
persist as a democratic nation these es- 
sentials must be provided. 
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NEWS NOTES 


School Life, the official organ of the Office 
of Education, United States Department of 
the Interior, at 50 cents per year, issued 
monthly, is a publication that should be read 
by every school teacher and administrator, 
Each issue is interesting, worthwhile, and 
timely. 

n * * 

John Edgar Caswell, Rho 420, is the author 
of a new book which is of interest not only to 
teachers of physical education, but to other 
teachers as well. “Soccer for High Schools” 
is published by A. S. Barnes and Company of 
New York City. Brother Caswell states that 
the book was written with the idea of being 
helpful to the novice as well to those who 
have specialized in physical education. 


~ * *~ 


Paul L. Dengler, Lambda 438, the founder 
and director of the Austro-American Institute 
of Education in Vienna since 1926 and editor 
of the book “New Education in Austria,” is 
lecturing in this country this year under the 
auspices of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
City. Brother Dengler has indicated a desire 
to speak to Phi Delta Kappa groups whenever 
possible. 





Recent Social Trends in the 
United States 


(Continued from page 86) 


and can be sold only to school officials and 


teachers. 
For the convenience of members of the Na- 


tional Education Association, and _ other 
teachers, the Joint Commission has arranged 
to fill orders for this one-volume textbook 
edition of “Recent Social Trends,” at a dis- 
count of 15 per cent, making the net price 
$4.25. 

The National Education Association is pro- 
viding for the distribution of this volume 
solely as a service to school workers and can- 
not open credit accounts for its sale. All 
orders must be accompanied by cash. Ad- 
dress orders and make checks, money orders 
or drafts payable to the National Education 
Association. 





Fifteenth National Council, Palmer House, 
Chicago, December 28-30, 1933. 
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AvpHa Iota—University of Cincinnati 
Louis G. Boeh, Secretary, 1556 Ruth 
cinnati, Ohio. 

AtpHA Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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H. C. KOCH, District Representative, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Epstton—University of Iowa 
Alvin W. Schindler, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era—University of Minnesota 
Howard R. Jones, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Kappa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 203, Social Science 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


AvtpHa De_tta—Kansas State College 
Roy C. Langford, Secretary, Department of Educa 
tion, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Avpua THeETa—University of North Dakota 
Walter M. Loomer, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

A.tpxu Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Roy M. Carson, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 

AvpHa Sicma—University of Denver 
J. Paul Gourlay, Secretary, Department of Education, 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 





|= American com- 


mon school is the expression of a mighty 
faith. It has grown up out of need and 
aspiration. It is the bulwark of those dem- 
ocratic ideals and rights for which man- 
kind has sacrificed and suffered thruout 
the ages. It is the home of light and of 
reason. It is the hope of a better to- 
morrow. The common school is the house 
of the people. During American Ed- 
ucation Week let all the people gather 
as of old in the neighborhood school. 
Let them renew their faith in themselves 
and in their children. Let them discuss 
their problems and determine how their 
schools may be made better. Let them 
return to the house of the people and 
know that thru this, their own house, 
they may again bring order and promise 
and hope to the Republic. 
—JESSIE GRAY, President 


National Education Association 





